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THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF GOOD FEELING. 
Prixce ALBERT’s raree-show was to brin 
about the greatest era of peace on earth, an 
will towards men that modern times 
ever witnessed. The Socialist was to 
lie down with the Fundholder, and the Jesuit 
with the Evangelical; the American, the 
Austrian, and the Cannibal-islander together, 
and John Bull to make money out of them. 
But alas! somehow or other, the latter end 
of the pageant, like that of Trinculo’s go- 
vernment, mistrusts the beginning. The 
i 2 va of all apy ead gu of all 
. Paxton’s pains, and wi er going to 
Paris; and as honest John’ finds Spat the 
affair will not pay quite so well as had been 
anticipated, he sare to show temper, and 
exhibit a manifest desire to relieve his disap- 
intment by “ soaps. into” somebody. 
The Times, which is said to “ follow public 
opinion so closely that it appears to lead it,” 
is prsenionty wolfish, and has of late vented 
its bile upon the United States. It is 
slanging everything sent from 
America to the Exhibition, and drawing very 
hasty generalizations on American taste. 
When we step out of the sphere of “ 
utility,” it seems we make ourselves ridicu- 
lous; our furniture is “ grotesque,” our car- 
riages “ gi and tawdry,” and so on 


ibus, &c. The very first 
that iar an American ex ae in 
ne of our metropolitan ites, 

who has had a fair allowance of Hebei 
training at home, and then taken his degree 
on the Boulevards—the first thing that 
strikes such a man, whether he arrive 
straight from home or via Paris, is the ante- 
deluvian uncouthness of English furniture, 
and the vulgar tawdriness, with their pon- 
derous brass-mounted harness and plush be- 
dizened flunkies. As to our best furniture— 
being designed on French models, and in 
most cases actually pat og gs by emigrant 
French workmen, t may be properly charac- 


as 

or third-rate Parisian is much preferable, 

both for taste and comfort, to first-rate Eng- 
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ged dom master, The French have been the 
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lish. For in trath, that luxurious “ comfort,” | 
so traditionally associated with English life, 
is very little more than a tradition and a 
myth; it is talked about plausibly, and de- 
scribed in books enchantingly, but the rey. 
has gone off somehere into Cuckoocloud- 
land, along with the refined graces of the 
English nobility, that one sees so much of 
in the silver-fork school of novels. 


A trotting wagon may not be the acme of 
elegance, but it is grace itself compared with 
a London cab—an equipage to which even 
the three hundred guinea horse cannot give 
anything but a clumsy air. An English 
chariot, with its glaring yellow body and 





flaring red wheels picked out in some third | 
color, would be considered in insufferably | 
bad taste here. We have ourselves witness- | 
ed the criticism of American coach-builders | 
on imported English carriages, and while ad- 
mitting the superior workmanship of the | 
axletrees, and the excellence of the iron work | 
generally, they could not conceal their dis- | 
appointment at the inferiority of the trim-| 
ming and finishing. We have no doubt—| 
indeed, a friend of ours who first imported | 
an English brougham, and then had one 
made to order here has verified the experi- 
ment—that a crack New York builder will 
turn out a more elegant vehicle, in any given 
style, than a London coachmaker, and at two 
thirds of the expense. What puzzles an 
Englishman is the lightness of our carriages ; 
he cannot understand how they are safe. 
The Times made another brilliant discovery 
on this head. It supposed American vehicles 
might answer for the streets of New York 
or Boston, but doubted if they would stand 


the wear and tear of an English pavement! 
Our friend of the Albion is moved to a little 


melancholy mirth as he recollects the London 

vements, and feels the New York ones. 

‘o make the thing complete, there should 
have been sent out with our specimens of 
carriages some specimens of the pavement 
under them. That is a bit of “rugged 
utility” that we could very well spare. In 
fact, the combination of lightness and 
strength ina vehicle is a peculiarly American 
idea, which a European workman can sel- 


first to take hold of it. The handsomest 
and most popular carriages in Paris are now 
founded on American models, and called 
Américaines. 





But in truth, the English have fallen into 
the mistake of attributing to us one of their | 
own peculiar characteristics. It is they who | 
excel in works of “rugged utility,” and 
break down when they undertake to cut a 
os in the ornamental and elegant. In. 

the mechanical arts—in every sort of ma-| 
chinery, from the gigantic engine of a+ 1} 
horse power, to the door-latch that will 
shut, and the window that will open when it 
ought to (as no French doors or windows 
ever did), John Bull stands supreme; but 
whenever he would sacrifice to the Graces, 
whether it be in dressing a dinner or a wo- 
man, in furnishing a room or painting a 

the deities are wroth with been. 
There is no style or chique in anything that he 





does. Notthatthe national mind is wanting 








itself in another direction, It is limited to 
the purely intellectual. In criticism and 
literary esthetics they are unsurpassed by 
any a ales ancient or modern times; in 
the esthetics of the actual world, and the 
outward acts of life, they are still, with all 
their colossal wealth, rude and unpolished. 


—E= 








SUNRISE FROM THE RIGHI. 

SwITZERLAND, which nature made a great 
country for a brave people, the beggarly 
Swiss have done their best to degrade into 
a mere show-place—a succession of scenic 
panoramas to be put before the travelling 
public at exhibition prices. Every famous 
mountain summit, every pea i! he pass, 
every picturesque valley and romantic cas- 
cade has its native Barnum close at hand, 
for whom it furnishes the most desirable 
capital and stock in trade, and who takes 
care to turn them to as good account as 
his American prototype does that prodigy 
of nature, as marvcllous amongst singers as 
Mount Blane amongst mountains—Jenny 
Lind. It is curious to see how these coun- 
trymen of Tell make the natural wonders 
of their country tell for their own benefit ; 
how they fence round the feet of the Alps, 
and;padlock little gates through which alone 
the traveller is permitted to approach to- 
wards their summits; how they invest the 
rough sides of the mountains with regiments 
of juvenile beggars with bunches of wild 
flowers, bowls of berries, and wooden 
chamois, interspersed with groups of serag- 
gy Alpine damsels prepared to make the 
rocks resound with one of those discordant 
melodies which the Swiss herdsman is sup- 
posed to recognise, in whatever part of the 
world he hears it; and no wonder, for no- 
where else on earth could it have originated ; 
whenever you come to an echo, there is a 
boy with a horn, and whenever you come to 
a point of view, there is an old man with 
materials to make you a horn, if you feel 
disposed to take it. In a word, you cannot 
get so high in the clouds and snow as to 
escape the pertinacity of Swiss pepe 
upon travellers, nor so deep in the gorges 
and ravines of the Alps as to get out of the 
way of Swiss ingenuity in devices for money- 

ing. 

But with all their tricks and impositions, 
the English- cockneys fare as well, if noi 
better, amongst the Swiss than they do at 
home amongst their brethren; so to Swit- 
zerland they betake themselves in crowds 
in the middle of July, and immediately that 
romantic republic is alive with red whiskers, 
check trowsers, short waist-coats and shoot- 
ing jackets, clambering up the sides of the 
mountains, precipitating themselves down 
the zig-zag passes, snufling the cool air from 
the glaciers, or fe aa. astonishing eyes at 
the waterfalls, wondering whether they 
don’t surpass Niagara. 

These travelling gentry of’ the Anglo- 
Saxon race generally take the beaten track, 
and go the rounds of Switzerland just as 
they perambulate Saint Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Tower. Very few of them 
go up Mount Blanc, the terror of cockneys 











as well as wiser men, but all of them go u 
the Righi, a certain peak of the Al ich 
has never got but half of its growth, and is 
consequently ascended with impunity, and 
is wel South ascending, too, for the grand 
panorama of mountain, lake, and landscape 
which it commands, including a cireum- 
ference of three hundred miles of as rare 
varieties of natural beauty and grandeur as 
one can well find, even in Switzerland. 
Therefore I would say to every voyager 
to the world’s fair who includes Switzerland 
in his three months’ programme of Euro- 
ean travel, don’t miss the sunrise from the 
ighi on any account, overrun though it is 
with English snobs, those dogs in the 
manger of tontinental experience, who 
seem determined neither to enjoy themselves 
nor to let anybody else do so. In fact, who 
dare go to Switzerland and not ascend the 
Righi? It would be like Hamlet without 
the Dane ; and to avoid it would be going te 
the height of absurdity, a point much more 
accessible, it is truc, than any Alpine sum- 
mit, but possessing no advantages for sun- 


se. 

Go, asI did, of on August afternoon, when 
the green waters of the lake of Lucerne at 
the base of the stern old mountain have 
ceased to sparkle in the sun, and lie in 
the shadows of the Alps, dark, cool and 
tranquil; and the long winding mule path, 
with its three hours of steady climbing to 
the top, seems less formidable than at noon. 
No wise man tempts the Aips except in the 
cooler part of the day; and accordingly, 
wise men that we were, we did not leave the 
little village of Weggis till towards sunset. 
Are there many strangers on the czlm (i.e. on 
top)?” “ About two hundred,” responds 
the entire small-boy population of Weggis, 
which has turned out en masse to look at 
this fresh ee of les Anglais, as 
every new arrival is of course supposed to 
be. The look of ‘consternation on our 
American faces was forthwith turned to ac- 
count by the Weggis financiers, who propo- 
sed to send forward an advance guard in 
the shape of a fleet-footed youth, to 
announce our a h, and to 
rooms for us in the hotel which adorns the 
summit of the Righi. No sooner said than 
done, and the pp ee was out of sight 
in three minutes. e followed with slow- 
er steps, and hour after hour toiled up this 
steep path, which like all other Alpine 

8, was most discouragingly etsekea, 
perplexing, circuitous, and seemed to com- 
mene nowhere, end nowhere, and have no 
particular aim or object in its tarnings and 
Pokecme, By the time the sun was well 
down, however, we were well up, but not at 
the top; our avant courier meeting us on 
the way with the cheering intelligence that 
every bed was engaged. Consequently we 


were compelled to halt at a big inn half 


a mile from the summit, and there hold 
ourselves in readiness for the event of the 
next morning. The house was swarming 
like a beehive, and the tavern or the culm 
which was in plain and provoking view, 
was evidently equally overstocked ; in the 
neighborhood there was nothing but bar- 
renness and rocks, and an atmosphere 
worthy of six thousand feet of elevation. 
The view, in the dusk of the evening, from 
this inferior point of observation, was ve 

limited, the invariable tendency being to loo 

wistfully up towards the culm, over the 
intervening waste of rocks to the black roofs 
of the tavern, stuck like a ragged turban on 


94 


had evidently come up for any other pur- 
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the mountain’s bald pate. How we en- 
vied the happy inmates of that lone deleeta-. 
ble height, inasmuch as between them and 
the Righi sunrise next morning, there was 
no half mile of weary este 3 

Well, there was nothing to be done but to 

t our suppers along with the crowd of 

ighi pilgrims from all over Europe, who, 
like ourselves,’ were foreed to put up with 
the half-way hospitalities of the hotel. 
Fortunately for us, reversing the ordinary 
rule of social economy, we didn’t starve, for 
there had been a rise of provisions—a rise of 
substantial fleisch and other comfortable 
Swiss commodities as far as from Weggis to 
where we were; and we papess as men 
only can sup on the top of a mountain. 
And then, with all the rest of the knapsack 


wearers and staff bearers, d ted our- 
selves in very short narrow and with 
numerous injunctions to guard against being 


overlooked in the general wake-up for the 
sunrise, went to sleep. 

Seeing a sunrise on the Alps is very like 
roing to a fire. A dreadful horn and dire- 
ul portentous knocks rouse you in what 
you are certain is the dead hour of night, 
and forthwith you emerge from your com- 
fortable dreamings, and, animated by a 
stern sense of duty, begin to fumble around 
for your elothes, You are on the Alps; 
you are about to witness one of' the great 
phenomena of nature; you have walked 
miles for this very purpose; but yet—yet 
there is only one idea on your mind at this 
very culminating point of your Swiss experi- 
ence, and that idea is that it isn’t time to get 
up. You are dreadfully conscious of the 
fact that tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep, hasn’t got half through the restoring 
ear but has left you in a most un- 
nished condition, hike a © semi-cleaned 
pair of white kids. You cannot’ recall the 
time’ in the whole course of your past/ 
eareer when you ever felt ‘sleepier, than 
when you actually find yourself outside the 
house, wrapped in your blanket in the midst 
of what poets call the dawn. You are a 
perfect marvel to yourself, and begin to have 
doubts of your ownidentity. What a sleepy 
set of fellows about too, every man 
of them in his countenance protesting as 
plainly as possible against the early rising 
of the sun. 

On top, by the time we reached it, there 
had been a‘general jail delivery of the cos- 
mopolitan inmates of the tavern, a piratical 
looking crowd in blankets, cloaks, and other 
heavy protectives nst the cold. The 
greater of them belonging to that race 
upon w empire the sun never sets, the 
expected rise of that luminary was of course 
a most extraordinary phenomenon. 
too, in no small numbers there were, all 
intent with eyes instead of ears wide in 
anticipation of this performance of “day on 
the mountains.” We took our chance withthe 
crowd, and secured a small surface of 
nite’ as a standing place, and pulling our 
coat collar over our ears, pth ty to realise 
the beauties of the prospect, as well as 
wight be, considering the provoking fogs 
which persisted in taking part in the service. 
But one might as well expect quiet dreams 
in a rai ear as enjoyment of the land- 

seape from the Righi. Our fellow specta- 
tors, the Anglican portion of them at least, 


than that of = ge with nature, or 
reverence for the Alps. One might have 
expected, with the Lake of Lucerne at their 


Ladies, | round and beight, like a glori 
This was the 
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must 
ut what t “ saw then for the first and 


_ if the 


only time of their lives. But not so; on 
the contrary such inklings of conversation 
as these from the lips of the fairer portion 
of our companions. “Pray how did you 
sleep last night?’ “Oh ureommon well; 
but those horrid sheets were so dirty.” 
* Dear me, where can I have left my gloves ?” 
“Gracious, do look at that man coming 
on the horse!” And come hé did, and some 
sixty or seventy more, some on horse and 
some on foot, until an hundred and fifty of 
us were collected. A daguerreotype in 
print of the whole crowd would be instruc- 
tive and amusing, but the time forbids. 
One or two only must be specified. IT/em,a 

oung lady with a long map of Switzer- 
land, very anxious about particular peaks 
which ought ~ Ar a care but did 
not appear to in t t positions. 
“Where did you say the Rossberg was? 
Oh, yes, that’s right. Now show me the 
Nose,” and so on, the Jungfrau and most of 
the other high peaks being hid by the clouds, 
had no opportunity of defining their posi- 
tion, and were probably scratched off the 
map. Item, several people looking very hard 
at the Alps through Opera-glasses, as if the 
Jungfrau had been a ballet , or Mount 
Pilatus a baritone. Item, a most te 
ble young woman, who having nothing better 
to fs edified the company by illnatured re- 
marks on everybody about her, ntly 
for the purpose of demonstrating how one 
silly woman can spoil a sunrise. Item, one 
elegante, who had made his appearance en 
grande toilette, Fg rapa wellconvinced that 
the sun couldn’t be got up more elaborately 
than he was; this young gentleman was 
very careful of himself and wardrobe, look- 
ing at the scenery on the pivot principle, 
turning very carefully in a small space for 
select glimpses. Ivem, all sorts, sizes, and 
descriptions of men, women, and children, 


German, French, Italian, walking about and | 


standing still, talking and silent ; Russian, 
English, and American, silent and_ talking, 
ing still and walking about. The sun, 
inthe mean aotane pee Fawr Sy onder 
patience scomfort ng u i 
we his had wohibited, Eat pur- 
sued a most course, and us 
all waiting, as no’ doubt most of us richly 
deserved. By and by, however, on the edge 
of the distant horizon, came a en spot, 
half eagle. 
rst of the sunrise, and forth- 
with our three hundred eyes took direct aim 
atthe King of Day. A couple of unharmo- 
nious Swiss wretches, who had been in 
attendance from the first, each with a long 
horn, immediately commenced horrid blasts 
of discord on the same, just as if the sun 
was to be blown up, following the perform- 
ance by the invariable plate for con- 
tributions. Nevertheless, the sun kept rising 
slowly and surely, higher and higher, dart- 
ing out his beams through half the heavens, 
filling the sky with an intense, ‘sharp rm 


diance, as the unblunted rays in every 
ii tion, emblazoning the thick masses of 


surrounding clouds with hues that made 
them shine like so many suns themselves. 
Thus rose the sun, and thus from the top of 
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the Righi the one hundred and fifty saw it, 
and I amongst them looked and wondered, 
and admired; and as I did so, the soft voice! 
of one of the Anglo Saxon sisterhood broke 
on my ears in the exclamation, “ how beauti- 
ful !—isn’t it just like a painting ?” B. 


LITERATURE. 


LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY’S 
TRAVELS.* 


TueRe is nothing which John Bull likes so 
well on his own soil as an appreciative tra- 
yeller, a man of breadth of mind and en- 
larged perceptions, not a shallow fellow, a 
conceited ignoramus or a pretender, but a 
of substance with something in him 

—in other words, a ae admirer 
of all that he sees, feels, tastes in Great Bri- 
tain. Nothing ruffles John so much as to 
write in a critical spirit about himself or his 
institutions; but “go it blind,” and 

you are his friend till death. In this there is 
a want of manliness about the same sturdy 
John Bull, If he offered less encourage- 
ment to toadyism he would be a greater man. 
He is strong enough to bear opposition well 
and he sets a poe example of 
grumbling in his own way of regarding 
things, so that he should tolerate it in others. 
But he does not. We are sorry to write it, 
but such has somehow got to be the fact, 
that the most conventional people in the 
United States are of a supposed English 
turn of mind. You see a man courtly, Pick- 
wickian, dwelling “in decencies for ever,” 
fond of ceremonial, and stanch in his reve- 
rence for authority, and you say how very 
English! Such an one readily fraternizes 
ith the English traveller; and if he visits 
anda much is he dined and greatly is he 


v 

ere Lady Emmeline Wortley, whose 
book of travels in America has just seen the 
light, an American lady writing of England, 
how greatly would she be admired in the 
latter country. There would then be not 
one objection too many, not one superlative 
too loud; but, as it is, lady though she be, 
Punch ridicules her pictures as rubbish and 
critical journals damn with faint praise. 
While they commend Jules Janin, who puffs 
the great nation in the Debats, as a man of 
sense, discretion, and information, they do 
not like to see sense, discretion, and 
information applied to America. Perhaps 
Lady Emmeline is too enthusiastic: she cer- 
tainly is a lady of truthfulness, however, and 
writing from her firet impressions, is under 
no compulsion to put them on record as her 
sober second thought. As she sees fit thus 
to record them in this volume we will accept 
them for something. Take an early remark 
or two: 


“ Great injustice has been done to the Ameri- 
cans, and we have been accustomed tov impli- 
citly to believe the often unfair and unfounded 
reports of prejudiced travellers. Instead of dis- 








courteous and disobliging manners we find them ge 


all that is most civil and obliging. Among the 
less educated, no doubt, occasionally, some of 
the faults so unsparingly attribated to them, may 
be found ; but they appear to me, as far as | 
bave had any opportunity of judging as yet, a 
thoroughly hospitable, kind-hearted, and gener- 
a aia Bote. * * * 


“T like the Americans more and more: either 


* Travels in the United States, &c., during 1849 and 
cm By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Har- 
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they have improved wonderfully lately, or else | 


the criticisms on’them have been cruelly exag- | 


gerated. Théy are particularly courteous and 
obliging ; and seem, | think, amiably anxious | 
that foreigners should carry away a favorable | 
impression of them. As for me, let other 
travellers say what they please of them, I am 
determined not to be prejudiced, but to judge of 
them exactly as I find them ; and I shall most 
pertinaciously continue to praise them (if I see 
no good cause to alter my present humble opi- 
nion), and most especially for their obliging 
civility and hospitable attention to strangers, of 
which I have already seen several instances. 

“T have witnessed but very few isolated cases, 
as yet, of the unrefined habits so usually as- 
eribed to them ; and those cases decidedly were 
not among the higher orders of people ; for 
there seems just as much difference in America 
as anywhere else in some respects. The supe- 
rior clasees here have almost always excellent 
manners, and a great deal of real and natural, 
as well as acquired refinement, and are often 
besides (which perhaps will not be believed in 
fastidious England) extremely distinguished 
looking, By the way, the captains of the 
steamboats appear a remarkably gentlemanlike 
race of men in general, particularly courteous 
in their deportment, and very considerate and 
obliging to the passengers.” 


The mind of no person ean be clearer of 
prejudice, apparently, than our fair travel- 
ler; yet she confesses she comes to Ame- 
rica prepared to encounter all sorts of dis- 
agreeabilities, unrefined habits, &e. Tl man- 
ners are seemingly to be taken as the rule, 
courtesy and propriety as the exception. 
Was ever nation so judged before ; was ever 
any foregone conclusion more absurd and 
puerile? In estimating the manners of 
America you must take into consideration 
the unusually large te of the class 
of whom you are forming an opinion. You 
speak of the manners of the people of Eng- 
land with reference to a very limited num- 
-ber of people: here all classes mingle freely 
together and you speak of the whole. You 
should be prepared then for numerous ex- 
ceptions, especially when you remember how 
many of the obtrusive class are recently 
arrived, uncultivated emigrants, not yet risen 
to the American standard, from the Old 
World. A London journal, for instance, the 
other day was reading a lecture on an offen- 
sive display of puffing advertisement, ac- 
companied by a very weak performance, in the 
American department of the Crystal Palace. 
It was, to be sure, a paltry tawdry exhibition 
from this country—but the exhibitor was an 
Englishman who had brought his manners 
fresh from the trade snob of the Old 
World! 

There is a wide-spread courtesy and 
chivalry even among the people of America, 
which we believe exists just now, in an equal 
degree, among no other nation under heaven. 
There is in this nation freedom, hope, en- 
ergy, prosperity: a salient life which 
breathes freely in acts of nobleness and 
nerosity. The moral feeling of America 
is not yet dwarfed to the stunted growth of 
long oppression in the old world—and this 
is seen in the manners witnessed by our lady 
traveller. . 

We are tempted to smile, sometimes, 
however, at the natured “ entuzzy 
muzzy” of Lady Emmeline. The deifica- 
tion of Daniel Webster, the godlike, has 
been a favorite mark with travellers. Had 
he not been really a great man, he would be 
smothered with incense and adjectives. He 





is the Olympian Jove of letter writers, in 
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whose behalf the English language’ bleeds 


freely. The “cavernous” eyes are now 
telescopically directed outwards “down the 
depths of ages.” Each new devotee must 
transcend his predecessor. Lady Wortley 
leaves a hard task for her successor : 


“ IT have just seen that great man, Mr. Web- 
ster, and also Mrs. Webster who, I find, are 
now staying in this hotel. He is a friend of my 
father’s ; but as 1 was abroad when he was at 
Belvoir Castle, 1 had never before seen him. I 
was, as everybody must be, I should think, very 
mueh struck by his magnificent countenance— 
that piodigiously massive brow, those mighty 
eyes, t' at seem as if they were calmly looking 
down the depths of ages, and that grand air of 
repose (which especially appeared to me to cha- 
racterize his aspect) have a sort of quiet moun- 
tainous grandeur about them that makes one 
think, that old Homer, had he not been blind, 
might so have looked, or the awful son of 
Ceelus and Terta! His features have more, I 
think, of the Oriental than the Occidental cast ; 
but then you seldom see so much intellect in 
an Eastern countenance. It is, indeed, a very 
un-American face, for their features are ordina- 
rily rather sharp and delicate.” 


Un-American! So it is sometimes said of 
Shakspeare’s face—it is very un-English. 
But America, nevertheless, produced the one 
and England the other. 

The “awful son of Celus and Terra” 
seizes the reins of a chariot—the description 
should be Homeric; but we despair. In 
plain English, Lady Emmeline takes a ride 
with the great Daniel from his residence at 
Marshfield. It was accompanied by a storm 
worthy of Homer, however :— 


“ Mr, Webster was good enough to drive me 
out yesterday, and a most splendid drive we 
had. Atone part, from a rather high eminence, 
we had a glorious panoramic view: it was 
really sublime: ocean, forest, hill, valley, pro- 
montory, river, field, glade, and hollow were 
spread before us ; altogether they formed a truly 
magnificent prospect. One almost seemed to 
be looking into boundless space. We paused at 
this spot a little, while to admire the beautiful 
scene. How meet a companion the giant At- 
lantic seemed for that mighty mind, to some of 
whose noble sentiments I had just been listening 
with delight and veneration, and yet how far be- 
yond the widest sweep of ocean, is the endless 
expanse of the immortal intellect—time-over- 
coming—creation-compelling ! 

However, while I was thus up in the clouds, 
they (condescendingly determining, I suppose, 
to return my call) suddenly came down upon 
us, and unmercifully. St. Swithin! whata rain 
it was! The Atlantic is a beautiful object to 
look at, but when either he, or some cousin- 
germain above, takes it into his head to act the 
part of shower-bath extraordinary to you, it is 
not so pleasant. My thoughts immediately fled 
away from ocean (except the descending one), 
forest, hill, dale, and all the cireumjacent sce- 
nery, to centre ignominiously on my bonnet, to 
say nothing of the tip of my nose, which was 
drenched and drowned completely in a half 
second. My veil—humble defence against the 
fury of the elements !—accommodated its drip- 
ping self to the features of my face like the 
black mask of some desperate burglar, driven 
against it, also, by the wind, that blew a ‘ few,’ 
I can assure the reader. 

“How Mr. Webster contrived to drive, I 
know not, but drive he did, at a = pace toa, 
for ‘ after us, indeed, was ‘ the deluge 7 I could 
searcely see him ; a wall of water separated us, 
but ever and anon T heard faintly, through the 
hissing and splashing and lashing and pattering 
of the big rain, his deep, sonorous voice, re- 
commending me to keep my cloak well about 
me, which no mortal cloak of any spirit will 
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ever allow you todo at such needful moments— 
not it! * My kingdom for a pin.’” 


After this we have these naive anecdotes 
of Webster in New En which must 
just now excite mingled feelings of emotion 

that region :— 


« All the domestics of the house are colored 
persons, which is very seldom indeed the case in 
this part of the United States. Mr. Webster 
tells me he considers them the best possible ser- 
vants, much attached, contented, and grateful, 
and he added, he would * fearlessly trust them 
with untold gold.” They certainly must be 
good ones to judge by the exquisite neatness and 
‘order of everything in the establishment. 

“Mr. Webster's farm here consists of one 
thousand five hundred acres ; he has a hundred 
‘head of cattle.” 

“I cannot describe to you the almost adora- 
tion with which Mr. Webster is regarded in 
New England. The newspapers chronicle his 
every movement, and constantly coutain anec- 
dotes respecting him, and he invariably is treat- 
ed with the greatest respect by everybody, and, 
in fact, his intellectual greatness seems all but 
worshipped. Massachusetts boasts, with a com- 
mendable pride and exultation, that he is one of 
her children. A rather curious anecdote has 
been going the round of the papers lately. It 
appears Mr. Webster was at Martha’s Vineyard 
a short time ago, and he drove up to the door of 
the principal hotel, at Edgartown, the capital, 
aceompanied by some of his family, and attend- 
ed, as usual, by his colored servants. Now it 
must be observed that Mr. Webster has a 
swarthy, almost South-Spanish complexion, and 
when he put his head out of the window, and 
inquired for apartments, the keeper of the hotel, 
casting dismayed glances, first at the domestics 
‘of different shades of sable and mahogany, and 
then at the fine dark face of Mr. Webster, ex- 
cused himself from providing them with accom- 
modation, declaring he made it a rule never to 
receive any colored persons. (This in New 
England! if the tale be true.) The 
statesman and his family were about to seek for 
accommodation elsewhere—thinking the hotel- 
keeper alluded to his servants—when the magi- 
cal name of ‘glorious Dan’ becoming known, 
mine host, penitent and abashed, after profuse 
apologies, entreated him to honor his house with 
his presence. ‘ All’s well that ends well.’” 


A rtion of the book is occupied 
with ye of scenery and localtties 
familiar to American readers, occasionally 
enlivened by a trait which will amuse the 
reader on the spot. The Mammoth Cave, 
we over; but pause at its neighboring 
‘landlord at Three Forks : 


MR. BELL AND NEGRO SOLICITUDE. 


“I must not forget to speak of a rather 
whimsical but thoroughly obliging, hospitable, 
and, I believe, excellent old gentleman, at 
whose hotel we were staying on our way to and 
from the Mammoth Cave. Singularly enough, 
he has lived for nearly half a century within a 
few miles of the cavern, but never has visited 
it. ‘ Time enough,’ he growled, in a voice that 
might have sounded from the subterranean depths 
of the cave itself, and would have rumbled at 
Echo River, like a discharge of Satanic artil- 
lery. ‘ Time enough to go under ground when 
I’m dead ? and we almost agreed with him, after 
we had all gone a-caving, and come back feel- 
ing so subterraneanically sepulchral, and with 
such a dreary antediluvian fossil-like sensation, 
perfectly convinced of the hollowness of the 
world in general, and of Kentucky in particu- 
lar. Indeed, we rather envied Mr. Bell his su- 
perficial views and his never having been buried 
alive, er trodden underfoot by half a quarter of 
the inhabitants of the State. 

“ One of his female slaves told me, ladies re- 
turn sometimes from their cave expedition half 
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occasionally have received severe injuries from 
stumbling on the rugged sharp-pointed rocks. 
This negress was one of the most good-natured 
beings I ever met with ; she voluntarily under- 
took the task of rubbing off from some of our 
clothes the dust of the cave: she scrubbed away 
with such zeal that soon her arms became a sort 
of faint eream color, and her thick crop of wool 
was so densely powdered as to assume the same 
tint, together with her smiling gentle face. She 
appeared to compassionate us profoundly ; and, 
perhaps, imagining, in consequence of her mas- 
ter’s prejudice against that mighty cave, that no 
one of their own free will would visit such a 
dreadful place (to come back in such a fearful 
plight), she appeared to entertain an opinion 
that travellers in genera! had to go through this 
ordeal ; and, peradventure, were thus natural- 
ized and made real children of the soil, after 
carrying so much of it away about their persons 
and habiliments. This claim would be well 
grounded, at any rate.” 


Sometimes we have a domestic travelling 
scene; as this on a steamboat of the Ohio: 


A FAMILY GROUP. 

“ There was another rather large family on 
board, the very antipodes of these, utterly un- 
like them in class, manners, appearance, every- 
thing. The mother was a lovely Spanish- 
looking lady, with beautiful jet-black hair, and 
delicate regular features: she was exquisitely 
but simply dressed, and a Spanish mantilla of 
black lace depended, with exceeding grace, from 
her small statuesque head. Her voice was 
‘sweet and low—an excellent thing in woman,’ 
especially on board a crowded steamboat, where 
there is always a hurricane of noises. And 
what a refreshing contrast it was to that sheikh- 
like dame’s tones, which would have drow ed 
the town erier’s. 

“ The eldest child of this family, a little girl, 
was one of the loveliest children I ever saw, 
and with very charming and pleasing manners, 
neither loud nor forward, nor too shy nor too 
bold—just what a child of her age should be, 
and like a child—-which is not always the case 
here. The youngest child was one of the dear- 
est little pets I ever saw : he was about three or 
four years old, and a perfect embodiment of fun, 
mischief, and merriment—the very soul of sauci- 
ness and drollery—an infantine Polichinello, a 
baby Flibbertigibert, with such endless quips and 
cranks and ‘ mops and mows,’—methinks such 
a comical little darling Searamouch was never 
beheld before! He seemed a duodecimo Gri- 
maldi, a Liliputian Liston. He was like a sup- 
ply of laughing-gas to the whole cabin, but he 
seldom laughed himself. There was a sort of 
quiet, profound intensity of fun diffused over his 
whole childish countenance and figure, that was 
irresistibly comic; his eye, cheek, nose, chin, 
seemed all twinkling and winking together, and 
he had a little way of putting on a despairing 
look of mock pathos, that was marvelously 
amusing. 

“ His usual dress was a sort of tiny blouse ; 
but, the morning of his departure he was attired 
in a kind of microscopic pea-jacket (he was a 
very small child), with a mighty knowing-look- 
ing hat, stuck jauntily on the side of his unspeak- 
ably comical little noddle ; and, as he strutted up 
and down the cabin, with his infinitesimal little 
* pattes’ stuck in the pockets, or the wee short 
arms a-kimbo, it was ‘ impayable’ indeed. 

“The grandmamma in this family was 
a model grandmamma. She must have been a 
person of the most wonderful force of character, 
and of remarkable greatness of mind ; some- 
thing (not in person) like the strong-minded 
| Madame Mére. It will seem incredible, but 
she actually did not spoil littleGeorge! Ihave 
even seen look grave when thinking, per- 
haps, he was verging on the bounds of pertness, 
or exhibiting signs of incipient insubordination — 





dead, and keep their beds for ‘a many days, and. 
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grave and remonstrant, when everyone was con- 
vulsed with laughter round her.” 


This is pleasant reading, but we cannot 
omit quoting a scene which awakened the 
wrath of Punch—a slave os at General 
Taylor’s plantation on the Mississippi: 


RAVEN ROLY-YoLigs. 


“ The late President's son was there, and re- 
ceived us with the kindest hospitality. The 
slaves were mustered and marshalled for us to 
see ; cotton was picked from the few plants that 
had survived the late terrible overflowing of the 
Mississippi; and the interior of one of the 
slaves’ houses was exhibited to us. As to the 
slaves themselves, they were as well fed, com- 
fortably clothed, and kindly cared for in every 
way as possible, and seemed thoroughly happy 
and contented. The dwelling-house we went 
to look at was extremely nice: it was a most 
tastefully decorated and an excellently furnished 
one ; the walls were covered with prints, and it 
was scrupulously clean and neat. 

« V——— expressed a great wish to see some 
of the small sable fry, and a whole regiment of 
little robust, rotund, black babies were forthwith 
paraded for her especial amusement; it was a 
very orderly little assemblage, and it cannot be 
imagined how nice and clean they all looked. 
Such a congregation of little smiling, good- 
natured, raven roly-polies, I never saw collected 
together before. One perfect duck of a child 
was only about three weeks old, but it comport- 
ed itself quite in as orderly a manner as the rest 
—as if it had been used to give parties and 
assemblies, and receive any quantity of com- 
pany, from every nation on earth, all its days, or 
rather hours. tt was as black as a little image 
carved in polished ebony, and as plump as a 

ge (in mourning). These pitchy-colored 
piecaninnies differed from white children in one 
essential particular, for they were all perfectly 
quiet and silent; all wide awake, but all still 
and smiling.” 


These passages or pai exhibit the 


and enthusiasm of our traveller. 
visits Eastern States, 


travel are always bly set forth; the 
rose-colored views of the writer being evi- 
dently founded on hearty good nature. 


MEMOIRS OF WORDSWORTH,* 
[Second Paper.] 
Tue illustrations of Wordsworth’s poems, 
in the second volume of the Memoirs, do 
not fall short of the interest of the first. 





slave. 
It is sin how rarely in any of his letters 
he gets beyond the charmed circle ; when be 
does, and books or the affairs of the day 
are_ his he is armed with a steady 
concentration of mind which no glare of 
fashion or woridly association can dazzle. 
There is Siac i: in what Wordsworth 
said and that he was no idle or indifier- 
ent observer of the day life of England. 
His withdrawal from and London was 
not a stolid dream of ease, but a stern, manly 
conquest of himself—for the culture 
of all his powers and faculties. We may 
see this in one pregnant sentence of a pas 
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sage, in which he has left us an account of 
i selection of the Wanderer of 
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for which he was most fitted and 
most to his mind, that of a Benedictine Monk, 
in a convent, furnished, as many once were, and 
some still are, with an inexhaustible library. 
Books, as appears from many passages in his 
writings, and was evident to those who had op- 
portunities of observing his daily life, were, in 
fact, his passion; and wandering I can with 
trath affirm, was mine; but this propensity in 
me was happily counteracted by inability from 
want of fortune to fulfil my wishes. 

«« But had I been born in a class which 
would have deprived me of what is called a 
liberal education, it is not unlikely that, being 
strong in body, I should have taken to a way of 
life such as that in which my “ Wanderer” 
passed the greater part of his days. At all 
events, I am here called upon freely to acknow- 
ledge that the character I have represented in 
his person is chiefly an idea of what I fancied 
my own character might have become in his 
circumstances.’ ” 


There was submission to duty in this; a 
calm guiding of the ship of life safe, accard- 
ing to its stren and opportunities, and 
free from the shipwreck which overtakes so 
many, from inconstancy and self. will. 


Most men in the nineteenth century, even 
of those who pursue a definite purpose, live 
very miscellaneous lives. They share in 
the many-sidedness of the age. They take 
part in the most varied interests. ords- 
worth stands apart from all by the single- 
ness Of his aim; the greatness with whieh 
he did one thing—the pertinacity with which 
he ignored so many others. His letters may 
somewhat unfairly represent the man in this 
respect, for he wrote with reluctance, and 
even his poems were sometimes committed 
to writing by others But we have few re- 
cords of his conversation. He would have 
afforded very little material for a Boswell in 
anecdote and dogmatism, either the full ob- 
jective life of Johnson, or the acute distine- 
tions of Coleridge’s Table Talk. 

This habit of mind, employed. in philoso- 
phical introspection or watching the silent 
shows of nature, led him to great reserve in 
his range of topics. Of humor, Words- 
worth exhibited nothing: we fancy a grim 
smile taking the place of the round Eole- 
ridge laugh, or the convulsive mirth of Lamb. 
There are a thousand occasions in life when 
the small change of intellect may be profita- 
bly expended ; when the burden of thought 
| be removed from the over-careful brow ; 
and life, for the moment stripped of its stern 
realities, sport in careless negligence over 
the passing foible or folly. A whole region 
of genial, generous culture seems excluded 
from the Wordsworthian sermonizing. We 
want a joke now and then, as well as a sen- 
timent from Wordsworth’s Cumberland 
parishioners. We siould like occasionally 
to hear the ringing laugh of Sir Walter 
among them, see innocent folly rule the 
hour. Everything, however, is not for the 
individual. We must do parcel work in this 
world, and so nobly did Wordsworth his, 
that it seems ingratitude to remind his read- 
ers of any other culture. Yet there are 
wide regions of literature not included in 
the cathedral walks of the Excursion. 

One form of Wordsworth’s reserve was a 
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dislike to the gratification of mere curiosity 
in works of Biography. He thought we 
might know too much of a man as well as 
too little, and confessed he would not be 
ee to hear that “records of Horace and 
is contemporaries, on the Boswellian plan, 
were unearthed among the ruins of Hereu- 
laneum.” This occurred in a letter to a 
Friend of Burns, on occasion of a proposed 
republication of Dr. Currie’s Life. The 
frailties of the poet he would not have drawn 
from their dread abode. His general reflec- 
tions on this subject furnish the creed of 
the gentleman, and are alive with a true 
humanity : 


“From considering the circumstances of 
Burns, he then proceeds to discuss the matter 
more at large. ‘ Your feelings, I trust, go along 
with mine ; and, rising from this individual case 
to a general view of the subject, you will proba- 
bly agree with me in opinion that biography, 
though differing in some essentials from works 
of fiction, is nevertheless, like them, an art,— 
an art, the laws of which are determined by the 
imperfections of our nature, and the constitution 
of society. Truth is not here, as in the sciences, 
and in natural philosophy, to be sought without 
scruple, and promulgated for its own sake, upon 
the mere chance of its being serviceable ; but 
only for obviously justifying purposes, moral or 
intellectual.’ 

“le then pronounces his opinion thus: 
* Only to Philosophy enlightened by the affec- 
tions does it belong justly to estimate the claims 
of the deceased on the one hand, and of the 
present and future generations on the other, and 
to strike a balance between them.’ 

“ He proceeds to say, ‘Such Philosophy runs 
a risk of becoming extinct among us, if the 
coarse intrusions into the recesses, the gross 
breaches upon the sanctities, of domestic life, to 
which we have lately been more and more ac- 
customed, are to be regarded as indications of a 
vigorous state of public feeling—favorable to 
the maintenance of the liberties of our country. 
Intelligent lovers of freedom are from necessity 
bold and hardy lovers of truth ; but, according 
to the measure in which their love is intelligent, 
it is attended with a finer discrimiuation, and a 
more sensitive delicacy. The wise and good 
(and all others being lovers of license rather 
than of liberty are in fact slaves) respect, as 
one of the noblest characteristics of English- 
men, that jealousy of familiar approach, which, 
while it contributes to the maintenance of pri- 
vate dignity, is one of the most efficacious 
guardians of rational public freedom.” 


What Wordsworth himself might have 
ee by an extension of sympathy, in his 
eld of art, is seen in his fine classic poems, 
Laodamia andDion, which, curiously en ough, 
seem due to aforeed employment upon the 
Latin poets, in directing the education of his 
eldest son for the University. His biogra- 
pret says, in reference to the comparatively 
ocal interest of most of the poems: 


“Tt tiay be regarded as a happy circum- 
stance, that among Mr. Wordsworth’s writings 
there exists a class sufficiently numerous to show 
how large and expansive his faculties and feel- 
ings were, in which the poet divests himself of 
all personal and local associations, and bidding 
farewell to his own age and country, throws 
himself back upon antiquity, and merges all his 
own individuality in a deep and abundant feel- 
ing of sympathy with persons of the historic and 
heroic ages of Greece and Rome, and thus ex- 
tends, as it were, the limits of human brother- 
hood, and gives new life to what is extinct, and 
enfolds the distant members of the human family 
in a comprehensive embrace of love.” 


The Laodamia, Wordsworth says, cost 





him more trouble than almost anything of 
equal length he ever wrote. 

There are some points on which Words- 
worth is in danger of being misunderstood : 
one of these, from his censure of the “ finger- 
ing slave,” the botanist, in the lines on the 
Poet, might be the poetic use of science ; yet 
that it has such a use, no one seemed more 
readily to acknowledge. Let no one quote 
the satire of Wordsworth in defence of a 
neglect or contempt for thorough scientific 
study—until he has read the followin 
passage on this subject, now communicat 
in the “ Memoirs,” from the poet’s dictation : 


“ A richer display of color in vegetable nature 
ean searcely be conceived than Coleridge, my 
sister, and I saw in a bed of pototoe-plants in 
blossom near a hut upon the moor between 
Inversneyd and Loch Katrine. ‘These blossoms 
were of such extraordinary beauty and richness 
that no one could have passed them without 
notice ; but the sense must be cultivated through 
the mind before we can perceive these inex- 
haustible treasures of nature—for such they truly 
are—without the least necessary reference to the 
utility of her productions, or even to the laws 
whereupon, as we learn by research, they are 
dependent. Some are of opinion that the habit 
of analyzing, decomposing, and anatomizing is 
inevitably unfavorable to the perception of 
beauty. People are led into this mistake by 
overlooking the fact that such processes being to 
a certain extent within the reach of a limited in- 
tellect, we are apt to ascribe to them that insen- 
sibility of which they are, in truth, the effect, 
and not the cause. Admiration and love, to 
which all knowledge truly vital must tend, are 
felt by men of real genius in proportion as their 
discoveries in natural philosophy are enlatged ; 
and the beauty, in form, of a plant or an animal 
is not made less, but more apparent, as a whole, 
by more accurate insight into its constituent pro- 
perties and powers. 

“* A savant who is not also a poet in soul, 
and a religionist in heart, is a feeble and unbap- 
py creature.’” 


Wordsworth’s criticisms on books are 
always sound, and pregnant with meaning. 
In the absence of an Index, which we trust 
may be added to Prof. Reed’s valuable eon- 
tributions to this book in another edition, 
we shall gather a few of these together for 
the convenience of the reader. 


SUGGESTIONS OF BOOKS. 


To Charles Lamb, a Thought on the Drama. 
—**T] liked your play marvellously, having no 
objection to it but one, which strikes me as ap- 
plicable to a large majority of plays, those of 
Shakspeare himself not entirely excepted—I 
mean a little degradation of character for a 
more dramatic turn of plot.’” 


Ballads by Women.—“‘It is a remarkable 
thing, that the two best ballads, perhaps of mo- 
dern times, viz.,“‘ Auld Robin Gray” and the 
“ Lament for the Defeat of the Seots at Flod- 
denfield,” are-boti: from the pens of females.’ ” 

Choice of Sonnets, to Mr. Dyce.—*“‘ The 
10th sonnet of Donne, beginning “ Death, be 
not proud,” is so eminently characteristic of his 
manner, and at the same time so weighty in the 
thought, and vigorous in the expression, that I 
would entreat you to insert it, though to modern 
taste it may be repulsive, quaint, and labored. 
There are two sonneta of Russell, which, in all 
probability, you may have noticed, “Could, 
then, the babes,” and the one upon Philoctetes, 
the last six lines of which are first-rate. 
Southey’s “Sonnet to Winter” pleases me 
much ; but, above all, among modern writers, 
that of Sir Egerton Brydges, upon “ Echo and. 
Silence.” Miss Williams’s “Sonnet upon 


Twilight” is pleasing ; that upon “ Hope” of 
great merit’ ” — 


— 
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The Duchess of Newcastle—“‘Has the 
Duchess of Newcastle written rich verse ? her 
Life of her Lord, and the extracts in your book, 
aod in the “Eminent Ladies,” are all that I 
have seen of hers. The “ Mirth and Melan- 
choly,” has so many fine strokes of imagina- 
tion, that I cannot but think there must be merit 
in many parts of her writings. How beautiful 
those lines, from “I dwell in groves,” to the 
conclusion, “ Yet better loved, the more that I 
am known,” excepting the four verses after 
“Walk up the hills.” And surely the latter 
verse of the couplet, 


” The tolling bell which for the dead rings out; 
A mill where rushing waters ran about ;” 


is very noticeable: no person could have hit 
upon that union of images without being pos- 
seased of true poetic feeling.’ ” 

Milton.—** He talked of Milton, and ob- 
served how he sometimes indulged himself, in 
the “ Paradise Lost,” in lines which, if not in 
time, you could hardly call verse, instancing, 


“ And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old ;” 


and then noticing the sweet-flowing lines which 
followed, and with regard to which he had no 
doubt the unmusical line before had been in- 
serted. 

«««« Paradise Regained” he thought the most 
perfect in execution of anything written by 
Milton ; that and the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
in language, he thought were almost faultless: 
with the exception of some little straining in 
some of the speeches about the caskets, be said, 
they were perfect, the genuine English expres- 
sions of the ideas of their own great minds. 

“ «One of the noblest things in Milton is the 
description of that sweet, quiet morning in the 
“ Paradise Regained,” after that terrible night of 
howling wind and storm. ‘The contrast is 
divine.’ ” 


Locke.—*“ * The best of Locke’s works, as it 
seems to me, is that in which he attempts the 
least—his “ Conduct of the Understanding.” ’” 


Bacon and Shakspeare.—* ‘ He was amused 
on my showing him the (almost) contemporary, 
notice of Milton by Wycherly, and, after read- 
ing it, spoke a good deal of the obscurity of 
men of genius in or near their own times. 
“ But the most singular thing,” he continued, 
“ is, that in all the writings of Bacon there is not 
one allusion to Shakspeare.’ ” 








THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND.* 
[Second Paper.] 


Tue second volume of Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices exhibits a strik- 
ing contrast in the careers of Scroggs and 
Jeffreys, and Holt and Mansfield, the two 


former the reer gg of everything that 


is contemptible in the abuse of judicial 
power; the two latter, everything that is 
praiseworthy and noble, in its highest exer- 
cise. The readers of English are 
more familiar with the shameless iniquities 
of Jeffreys than with the consummate wis- 
dom of Lord Holt, or the universal learning 
of Lord Mansfield, Jeffreys is more par- 
ticularly an historical character, in spite of 
his degert of the ebscurest infamy; fortu- 
nately, however, his life “points a moral” 
which is not without its uses, and serves as 
a sort of beaeon-light to warn dishonest 
Judges, who neither fear God nor regard 

Scroggs his predecessor jn office and 
equal in yjllainy, a to simiiar disad- 
vantage on Lord Campbell’s pages. The 
accounts of his abuses of power and judicjal 
brutality almost surpass belief, and are fitly 


* The Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from 

the Roman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 

John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c. Phila. : 
anchard & Lea. 185!, ; 
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concluded by the narrative of his impeach- 
ment and disgrace : 
CHIEF JUSTICE SCROGGS’S OLD AGE. 

“ His disgrace caused general joy in West- 
minster Hall, and over all England ; for, as 
Jeffreys had not yet been clothed in ermine, the 
name of Scroggs was the by-word to express all 
that could be considered loathsome and odious 
in a judge. 

“ He was allowed a small pension, or retired 
allowance, which he did not long enjoy. When 
cashiered, finding no sympathy from his own 


| profession, or from any class of the community, 


he retired to a country house which he had pur- 
chased, called Weald Hall, near Brentwood, in 
Essex. Even here his evil fame caused him to 
be shunned. He was considered by the gentry 
to be without religion and without honor ; while 
the peasantry, who had heard some vagne ru- 
mors of his having put people to death, believed 
that he was a murderer, whispered stories of his 
having dealings with evil spirits, and took special 
care never to run the risk of meeting him after 
dark. His constitution was undermined by his 
dissolute habits; and, in old age, he was still a 
solitary, selfish bachelor. After languishing, in 
great misery, till the 25th day of October, 1683, 
he then: expired, without a relation or friend to 
close his eyes. He was baried in the parish 
church of South Wealde; the undertaker, the 
sexton, and the parson of the parish alone at- 
tending the funeral. He left no descendants ; 
and he must either have been the last of his race, 
or his collateral relations, ashamed of their con- 
nexion with him, had changed their name ; for, 
since his death, there has been no Scroggs in 
Great Britain nor Ireland. The word was long 
used by nurses to frighten children ; and as long 
as our history is studied, or our language is 
spoken or read, it will call up the image of a 
base and bloody-minded villain. With honora- 
ble principles, and steady application, he might 
have been respected in his lifetime, and lefi an 
historical reputation behind him. ‘He was a 
person of very excellent and nimble parts,’ and 
he could both speak and write our language 
better than any lawyer of the 17th century, 
Francis Bacon alone excepted. He seems to 
have been little aware of the light in which his 
judicial conduct would be viewed ; for it is a 
curious fact that the published Reports of the 
State Trials at which he presided were all re- 
vised and retouched by himself ; and his speech- 
es, which fill us with amazement and horror, ne 
expected would be regarded as proofs of his 
spirit and his genius. Thank Heaven, we have no 
such men in our generation: it is better for us 
to contemplate dull, moral mediocrity, than 
profligate eccentricity, however brilliant it may 
be 


“ Scroggs may be considered as havirg been 
of some use to his country, by making the cha- 
racter of a wicked judge so frightfully repulsive 
that he may have deterred many from giving 
way to his bad propensities. Dean Swift says, 
* [have read somewhere of an Eastern king who 
put a judge to death for an iniquitous sentence, 
and ordered his hide to be stuffed into a cushion, 
and placed upon the tribunal for the son to sit 
on, who was preferred to his father’s office. I 
fancy such a memorial might not have been un- 
useful to a son of Sir William Scroggs ; and that 
both he and his successors would often wriggle 
in their seats as long as the cushion lasted’ ” — 


Lord Campbell has laid out his ipal 
on the lives of Holt and 
his and a}l the world’s beau ideals of judges. 
And, commending his work to the leisure of 
professional rs, we devote the rest of 
our space in this notice to extracts from his 
biographies of these two great luminaries of 
the law ;— 
LORD HOLT’s YOUTH. 
“Having prolonged one of his unlicensed 


'rambles round the country, in company with 
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some associates as reckless as himself, unti! their 
purses were all utterly exhausted, it was deter- 
mined after divers consultations how to proceed, 
that they should part company, and try to make 
their way singly, each by the exereise of his in. 
dividual wits. Holt, pursuing his separate 
route, came to the little inn of a straggling vil- 
Jage, and, putting the best face upon the matter, 
commended his horse to the attentions of the 
ostler, and boldly bespoke the best supper and 
bed the house afforded. Strolling into the 
kitchen, he observed there the daughter of the 
landlady, a girl of about thirteen years of age, 
shivering with a fit of the ague; and on inquir- 
ing of her mother bow long she had been ill, he 
was told nearly a year, and this in spite of all 
the assistance that could be had for her from 
physicians, at an expense by which the poor 
widow declared she had been half ruined. 
Shaking his head with much gravity at the men- 
tion of the doctors, he bade her be under no 
further concern, for she might assure herself her 
daughter should never have another fit: then 
serawling a few Greek characters upon a scrap 
of parchment, and rolling it carefully up, he di- 
rected that it should be bound upon the gir!’s 
wrist, and remain there till she was well. By 
good luck, or possibly from the effect of imagi- 
nation, the ague returned no more, at least dur- 
ing a week for which Holt remained their guest. 
At the end of that time, having demanded his 
bill with as much confidence as if his pockets 
were lined with jacobuses, the delighted hostess 
instead of asking payment, bewailed her inability 
to pay Aim as she ought for the wonderful curc 
he had achieved, and her ill fortune in not hav- 
ing lighted on him ten months sooner, which 
would have saved her an outlay of some forty 
pounds. Her guest condescended, after much 
entreaty, to set off against his week’s entertain- 
ment the valuable service he had rendered, and 
wended merrily on his way. The sequel of the 
story goes on to relate, that when presiding, 
some forty years afterwards, at the assizes of the 
same county, a wretched, decrepit old woman 
was indicted before him for witcheraft, and 
charged with being in possession of a spell 
which gave her power to spread diseases among 
the cattle, or cure those that were diseased. The 
Chief Justice desired that this formidable imple- 
ment of sorcery might be handed up to him; 
and there, enveloped in many folds of dirty 
linen, he found the identical piece of parchment 
with which he had himself played the wizard so 
many years before. The mystery was forthwith 
expounded to the jury ; it agreed with the story 
previously told by the prisoner ; the poor crea- 
ture was instantly acquitted, and her guest's 
long-standing debt amply discharged. 

“ He had been early destined to the profession 
of the law, having been entered on the books of 
Gray’s Inn when he was only ten years old. 
His father was then treasurer of that society, 
and entitled to admit a son without a fee. Be- 
fore he had completed his first year’s residence 
at Oxford, such were his excesses, and such were 
the complaints which they called forth, that Sir 
Thomas thought the only chance of saving lim 
from utter ruin was a change of scéne, of com- 
pany, and of pursuits. Accordingly he was 
brought to London, he was put under the care 
of a sober attorney, and he was required to keep 
his terms with a view to his being called to the bar. 
The experiment had the most brilliant success. 
His reformation was at onee complete; and, 
without taking wa pr wx rv Matthew Hale, 
against stage plays rinking, or renouncing 
society to avoid temptation, he applied ardently 
to the study of the law, and his moral conduct 
was altogether irreproachable.” 

HOLT AND THE PROPHET. 

“Holt having, some time after, committed 
another of this brotherhood, called John Atkins, 
to take his trial for seditious Janguage, the same 
Lacy called at the Chief Justice’s house in Bedford 
Row, and desired to see him. Servant. ‘ My 
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Lord is unwell to-day, and cannot see com- 
? Lacy (in a very solemn tone). ‘ Ac- 
qoaint your master that I must see him, for I 
bring a Message to him frofn the Lord God’ 
The Chief Justice, having ordered Lacy in and 
demanded his business, was thus addressed: | 
come to you.a prophet from the Lord God, who 
has sent me to thee, and would have thee grant 
anolle prosequi for John Atkins, his’ servant, 
whom thou has sent to prison.’ - Holt, C. J. 
‘Thou art a false prophet, and a lying knave. 
If the Lord God had sent thee, it would have 
been to the Attorney General, for he knows that 
it belongeth not to the Chief Justice to grant a 
nolle prosequi: but I, as Chief Justice, can 
grant a warrant to commit thee to bear him 
company.’ ‘This was immediately done, and 
both prophets were convicted and punished.” 


LORD MANSFIELD. 


“Lord Mansfield must, I think, be considered 
the most prominent legal character, and the 
brightest ornament to the profession of the law, 
that appeared in England during the last century. 
Asan advocate he did not display the impassioned 
eloquence of Erskine, but he was for many 
years the first man at the bar among powerful 
competitors. But before a jury in the Common 
Law courts, and addressing a single judge in the 
courts of Equity, by the calm exertion of rea- 
son he won every cause in which right was 
with him, or which was doubtful. There was 
a common saying in those days,‘ Mr. Murray’s 
statementvis of itself worth the argument of any 
other man.’ Avoiding the vulgar fault of mis- 
representing and exaggerating facts, he placed 
them in a point of view so perspicuous and so 
favorable to his client, that the verdict was se- 
eure before the narrative was closed: ‘The ob- 
servations which followed seemed to suggest 
trains of thinking rather than to draw conelu- 
sions; and so skilfully did he conceal his art, 
that the hearers thought they formed their 
opinion in consequence of the workings of their 
own minds, when in truth it was the effect of 
the most refined dialectics. For parliamentary 
oratory he was more considerable than any 
lawyer our profession could boast of till the up- 
pearance of Henry Brougham,—having been 
for many years in both Houses in the very first 
rank of debaters. Lord Somers entered parlia- 
ment late in life, and could not speak without 
long preparation. Lord Cowper was much 
more ready ; but he had not had the benefit of an 
academical education, and his political informa- 
tion was rather limited. Lord Harcourt hardly 
aspired te rise above the level of the Tory 
squires by whom he was surrounded. Lord 
Macclesfield was unpolished, though forcible ; 
and Lord King was dull and tiresome. Lord 
Hardwicke had very moderate success in the 
House of Commons, and his weight in the 
House of Lords arose tather from his high judicial 
reputation than from his eloquence. Lord Cam- 
den’s set speeches in the House of Lords were 
admirable ; but he had been found quite unequal 
to the noise and irregularities of the House of 
Commons. Dunning, amidst all this turbulence, 
was in his element, and was listened to almost 
as well as Charles Fox himself; but he could 
not bear the stillness of the Upper House, and 
there he fell into insignificance. Even Lord 
Plunkett caused disappointment when he spoke 
in the House of Lords, after having been ac- 
knowledged in the House of Commons to be 
superior to Peel or to Canning. Neither in the 
one House nor in the other did Erskine ever do 
an g af all commensurate to his forensic re- 
putation. Thurlow prevailed more by the shag- 
giness of his eyebrows and the loudness of his 
vociferation, than by his sentiments or his ex- 
pressions; and the effect of Wedderburn’s ora- 
tory, which was far more artistic, was ruined b 
his character for insincerity. When Lord Eldon 
had broken down in an attempt he made in the 
House of Commons to be humorous, he never 
aimed at anything beyend the pitch of an Equity 


Y | my Lord, be immortal, and how can you answer 
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pleader ; and Lord Redesdale’s speeches in Par- 
liament would have been reckoned dull even in | 
the Court of Chancery. Of Lord Mansfield’s 
three successors, Lord Kenyon, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, and Lord Tenterden, the first affected a 
knowledge of nothing beyond law, except a few 
Latin quotations which he constantly misappli- 
ed ;—the second, though a scholar, and a ripe 
and good one, was only a few months in the 
House of Commons, during which he did no- 
thing beyond bringing in a law bill ; and in the 
House of Lords he rather alarmed the Peers by 
violent ebulitions of indignation, than charmed 
or convinced them by polished reasoning ;—the 
last, having devoted all his best years to the 
drawing of special pleas, never was a member 
of the House of Commons, and the few times 
that he addressed the Lords he seemed to be 
opening to the jury the issues joined on some 
very complicated record. But when Murray 
was in the House of Commons, the existence of 
administrations depended upon his giving or 
withholding from them the aid of his eloquence, 
and in the House of Lords he was listened to 
with increased respect and deference. The 
combination of this excellence with his other 
performances is certainly much to be wondered 
at; for, while his competitors were preparing 
for the approaching conflict by conning over 
the works of orators and poets, he was obliged 
to devote himself to the Year-Books, and to fill 
his mind with the sabtleties of contingent re- 
mainders and executory devises. Who is there 
that could have argued against Mr. Justice 
Blackstone in the morning concerning the ap- 
plication of the rule in Shelley’s Case, and in the 
evening shown himself equal to Lord Chatham 
on the question of the right of the British Par- 
liament to tax America, or the policy of declar- 
ing war against Spain ? 

“ Nothing remains to be said for the purpose 
of proving that he was the first of Common Law 
Judges. Looking to the state of the Court of 
King’s Bench in his time, it is impossible not to 
envy the good fortune of those who practised 
under him. The most timid were encouraged 
by his courtesy, and the boldest were awed by 
his authority. From his quickness, repetition 
and prolixity were inexcusable ; and there was 
no temptation to make bad points, as sophistry 
was sure to be detected, and sound reasoning 
was sure to prevail. When the facts were as- 
certained, the decision might be with confidence 
anticipated ; and the experienced advocate knew 
when to sit down, his cause being either secure or 
hopeless, consequence was, that business 
was done not only with certainty, but celerity ; 
and men making many thousands a year had 
some leisure both for recreation and elegant 
literature. We need not wonder that, being 
prosperous and happy under him, they were eager 
to pay him homage, and that they exulted in 
his paternal sway. We may form a notion of 
the love and respect with which he was regard- 
ed from the following appeal to him, when we 
know that the speaker was Erskine, the most 
fearless and independent of men, addressing him 
in the case »f the Dean of St. Asaph : 

“¢]T am one of those, said he,‘ who could 
almost lull myself by these reflections from the 
apprehension of immediate mischief, even from 
the law of libel laid down by your Lordship, if 
you were always. to continue to administer it 
yourself, I should feel a protection in the gen- 
tleness of your character ; in the love of justice 
which its own intrinsic excellence forces upon a 
mind enlightened by science, and enlarged by 
liberal education ; and in that dignity of dispo- 
sition, which grows with the growth of an illus- 
trious reputation, and becomes a sort of pledge 
to the public for security. But such a security 
is a shadow which passeth away. You cannot, 





for your successor? If you maintain the doc- 
trines which 1 seek to overturn, you render your- 
self responsible for all the abuses that may fol. 
low from them to our latest posterity.’ "ese 





ALISON OR MURE? 

THE leading article of the last Blackwood 
Is an essay, equally elegant in, expression 
and obsolete in sentiment, on AEschylus, 
Shakspeare, and Schiller, which the Courier 
and Enguirer sets down as “ evidently” the 
work of Mr. Alison, “ from its scholarly and 
yet sonorous style.” With all due defer- 
ence to our formidable contemporary, we 
are inclined, on the absence of any external 
evidence, to attribute it to Col. Mure, whose 
History of the Ancient Greek Language and 
Literature, though little known on this side 
the water, enjoys a distinguished reputation 
at tome, We are led to this conclusion by 
the striking similarity of views exhibited by 
the Colonel and the reviewer. In the pre- 
ference of the classical school of drama 
(partly as misrepresented by the French 
classic imitators); in the upholding of the 
very hypothetical and problematical “ uni- 
ties ;”. in the peculiar sort of refinement 
which deems it necessary to apologise for 
Shakspeare putting a grave-digger beside a 

rince ;—in all these we find close resem- 

lances to, almost reproductions of, passages 
in the history. 

It is true that these views have nothing 
surprisingly original about them. Indeed, 
beautifully written as the review is, there 
ean scarcely be found a new thought in it. 
Shakspeare’s power in the delineation of 
individual character, for instance, has been 
commented on by hundreds of people, and 
the illustrations given of it are much less 
spirited than those in Macaulay’s article on 
Moore’s Byron. But the resuscitation, at 
the same time, of the wellnigh defunct doc- 
trines of the “correct classical” school 
which have so lost ground all through Eng- 
land and Germany sinee Schlegel’s time, is 
a singular coincidence, to say the least. 


With the matter of the article we have no 
further concern at present. Review on re- 
view is literally hyper-criticism, and nearly 
as bad as color upon color in Heraldry. But 
we cannot help expressing the hope that a 

eneration which has read Wordsworth, and 
Schlegel, and Macaulay, will know too much 
to let itself be enchained again by any Louis 
XV. periwigisms of bienséance, or sent on a 
wild-goose chase after doubtful unities, 
Sometime when we get a chance to review 
that edition of Ajax, we mean to carry the 
war into Africa after a fashion of our own, 
and prove that the unity of action is better 
preserved by the Romantic than by the 
Classic poets. 





STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA, FROM THE 
FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 


Ix, 


Alarcon.—Biography of Don Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon y Mendoza. 


Tre fecund Lope de Vega, the grand Calde- 
ron, have been often studied—their life is 
everywhere written. Here is a writer little 
known, who deserves to walk as their 
equal. 

Before the year 1846, the name of Don 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y Mendoza was not 
to be found in any biography ; for all that it 
is one of the greatest names of Spanish 
literature, Alarcon places himself as a 
dramatic author above Moratin, Montalvan, 
im<nediately after Lope de Vega and Caide. 
ron, Schlegel, Bouterwek, and M, de Sis. 
mondi, who have given their especial atten- 
tion to Spanish literature, pass silently by 
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this remarkable man, whose genius was ad- 
mired by Corneille, and about whom it is 
but recently that even very incomplete 
biographical! information has been obtained. 
Even his compatriots have forgotten him ; 
scarcely does the name of Alarcon appear 
from time to time, in the vaguest way, 
7 their literary annals: they never quote 
im. 

During his life, many imposters robbed 
him of his titles to glory ; after his death it 
was with difficulty that the critics sueceeded 
in recovering and restoring them to him; 
Corneille himself, in borrowing from him 
Le Menteur, a2 comedy which opened the 
career of our theatrical glory, attributed to 
Lope de Vega this work, which he calls “ the 
marvel of the drama,” and to which, he says, 
he finds “ nothing of the same kind compara- 
ble among the ancients or moderns.” Quite 
recently, a critic of the Imperial epoch, Vic- 
torin Fabre, attributed the Verdad So 
chosa (the Suspected Truth), a work the 
pastype of the Menteur, to Francesco de 

ojas; all the successive and united re- 
searches of Nicolas Antonio, M. Salva, M. 
Ferdinand Denis, and ourselves, have been 
needed to determine merely how Alarcon 
lived, and where he lived. There are few 
among historical problems more curious or 
strange ; the explanation is simple, although 
no one has pointed it out. 

This same Alarcon had received from na- 
ture and from society many singular and in- 
congruous gifts, which neutralized one 
another ; an original genius, a violent pride, 
a noble birth, a stranger cradle, a highly dig- 
nified manner, and natural deformity. He 
was an Indian, that is to say, born in Mexico, 
and it is necessary to observe with what 
marked disdain the Spaniards have for a long 
period treated the children of their colonies ; 
quite recently, even, Spain, whilst giving a 
free constitution to herself, has retained the 
last colony she has left, Cuba, in the most 
complete servitude. In spite of this Indian 
extraction, Alarcon occupied an honorable 
and, above all, Jucrative post at the court of 
Spain, at a time when, as the Marquis de 
Louville says, there was searce coin enough 
in the treasury to furnish their Majesties 
with an olla podrida, and from which dates 
the downfall of the Spanish monarchy. In- 
stead of dragging along his days in that 
bitter poverty which consumed the days 
of Camoens and Cervantes, Alarcon found 
himself on a par with the great lords of the 
time, who must from the summit of their 
ignorance and Castilian pride, have greatly 

espised a poet, a man of finance, an Indian 
and a hu . 

This last misfortune, which the recent 

irituel author of a Mi History 
t nish and French Literatures (M. 
Adolphe de Puibusque) seems to doubt, is 
nevertheless confirmed by the numerous 
epigrams which the poets, his contempora- 
ries, directed against his deformity, One 
says that Alarcon “takes his hump for 
Helicon,” another that “if his hump was as 
great as his pride, Pelion and Ossa would 
not equal it ;” it seems little bable that 
contemporary malice should have diverted 


itself over a chimerical deformity. ‘To have | Drama. 


been a humpback, Indian, and man of genius 
were three evils, which one might after all 
console himself for with a little tact, humor, 
and reserve, But to complete the disastrous 
influences to his glory and to his repose, 
Alarcon added to his other gifts the most in- 
fernal pride with which the human heart was 


Spe-| praised, which man 





ever penetrated, “ Canaille,” says he to the 
publie (al volgo) in one of his prefaces, 
“ ferocious beast, I address myself to you; 
I say nothing to gentlemen who treat me 
better than | desire; I deliver my pieces to 
you; do with them as you do with 
things ; be unjust and stupid as usual. 
look at and affront you, their contempt for 
you is sovereign. ey have traversed a 
great forests (the pit). They will go fort 
to hunt you out in your haunts. If you 
think a pte — se: pat it shows 
that they are . t ease you, so 
much the worse, it is Sheanas tke ie ood 
for nothing. Pay for them, I shall delight in 
having cost you something.” 

This terrible humpback necessarily roused 
against himself the whole army of plebeian 
writers, whilst the Castilian gentry disdained 
to take in hand the defence of the Indian. 
So he wrote excellent plays which nobody 
attributed to them- 
selves, which Corneille profited by without 
piety | to whom he was indebted, and 
which brought nothing to their haughty 
father but a posthumous and contested repu- 
tation. 

Born, according to all probability, about 
the commencement of the 17th century, in 
the Mexican province of Cusco, a province 
which forms a part of the district of Cuenca, 
Don Juan Ruis de Alarcon doubtless be- 
longed to that great family of Alarcon who 
signalized themselves in the wars of the con- 
quest, whose genealogy has been published 
by the Marquis De 'Trocifal, and which has 
given many Governors-General to the island 
of Cuba, where it still exists. About that 
time the “‘rince de Esquillache had founded 
in Mexico a college for young men of family, 
a college where it is probable that the poet 
was educated. In 1621 or 22 he went to 
Europe, obtained in 1625 the title of Repor- 
ter of the Royal Council of the Indies 
(Relator del real consejo de las Indias), lives 
at the court, amuses himself with writing 
comedies, eight of which he publishes, form- 
ing a first volume (1628, Madrid), and after- 
wards twelve, wegen os second volume 
(1634, Barcelona). first portion is 
dedicated to the High Chancellor of the 
Council of the Indies, Don Ramiro Felipe 
de Guzman, Duke de Medina de las Torres, 
his Mecenas he says, to whom he addresses 
himself with the courteous tone of a gen- 
tleman addressing his equal rather than the 
obsequiousness of a court poet and de. 
pendant. Nothing is known of his death ; 
perhaps weary of the epigrams with which 
the poets riddled the humpbacked gentleman, 
he returned to Ameriea. 

Already, in 1642, the Verdad 
his best comedy, printed in the second vo- 
lume of his collection, was attributed to 
Rojas and to Lope. It was an original and 
well conducted drama, which, printed sepa- 
rately, fell, without the name of the author, 
into the hands of a young Frenchman, born 
in Normandy. This last was much interest- 
ed in the theatre, and following the advice 
of one of his old friends, studied, imitated, 
and “ worked up,” submitting them to mo 
severe rules, the rich quarries of the Spanish 
Pierre Corneille (of whom we 
speak) was amazed with the vigor of the 
dialogue, the simplicity of the construction, 
and the lofty morality of the whole. He 
imitated the Verdad Sospechosa with the su- 
periority of his genius, made of it The Liar 
(le Menteur) a 
comedy of character. In softening certain 


hey 


endowed France with the | Ajaz, 





Spanish tints, and re the easy and 
rapid verse of Alarcon by the energetic and 
imposing freshness of hexameters, our great 
poet has in spite of himself preserved certain 
shades and groups ¢ tely Castilian, 
whieh uce a singular effect in the midst 
of the and provincial manners of the 
city of Poitiers, where he lays the scene. 
The most remarkable of these Spanish traits 
is the fiesta, the féte and serenade 
given on the water by a gallant to his mis. 
tress, a description wel! adapted to the cus. 
toms of the dwellers on the banks of the 
Guadalquiver and the Man 8, but little 
in harmony with the rustic inhabitants of the 
banks of the Clain, which washes the walls 
of Poitiers. The character of the talent, let 
us rather say, the genius of Alarcon, was not 
without analogy with that of the great 
Corneille in its haughty conception and ex- 
pression. We shall find this lofty simplicity, 
this heroic grandeur in his comedies, which 
we shall examine directly. 





BELLS AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


I Looxen o’er the silent city 
So wrapt in its drear wide gloom, 
And a chill—a shudder came o’er me, 
As if from an open tomb. 


The gaunt and spectral dwellings 
Looked down to the desolate street, 

Where late rose the murmur of voices 
The echo of hutrying feet. 


The mist from the sluggish river 
Came creeping and stealing o’er all, 

Nor strange that I looked on its drearness 
With thoughts of the shroud and the pall. 


With thoughts of the pain and the sorrow, 
The want, the anguish, and care, 
Enwrapt in that vast silent shadow, 
And verging to sin and despair. 


The hearts that were throbbing and breaking 
With misery too hopeless for tears, 

And grief for the sinful misdoing 
Of loved ones in earlier years .— 


Remorse with its pitiless goading 
Though clothed in the purple of shame, 
And the cold indifferent scorning 
Of traitors but human in name. 


A sound on the stillness of midnight ! 
Through the dull pulseless darkness it jars, 
For still was no light in the heavens, 
No rift for the shining of stars. 


A clang of bells,—nay a moaning, 
To this mood which I could not resist— 
With circles of endless vibration 
That thrilled through the damp, elinging 
mist. 


A dirge for the anguish ; and sorrow— 
No mercy, no pardon could win, 

For hopes that had perished for ever 
In the woe and darkness of sin. 


There is music and gladness around me, 
But oft through the harmony swells 
Those full heaving sobs of the midnight 

Flung out with the moaning of 
New York, Feb., 1851. 


WE insert the following letter as an act of 
justice to the most interested ; and re- 
t our want of time and space to follow up 
the amicable controversy which it opens. 
He spa serene 2 oe matter, which we 
ve on hand, necessarily postponed par- 
some more volumes of Grote, and 
larly an edition of les’s 
the academic press of rd, 





most 





to which we hope soon to do justice, and 
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which, in the meanwhile, we confidently re- 
commend to our classical and critical friends : 
CICERO ON IMMORTALITY. 
Messrs. Evrrors:—lIn noticing an edition of 
certain extracts from Cicero on the subject of 
Immortality, you express a dissent from the con- 
clusions to which the editor has arrived concern- 
ing the Roman philosopher's real sentiments. 
It isa subject upon which no one can speak 
dogmatically, and honest difference of opinion 
may well be felt. Nevertheless, the editor’s 
statement that Cicero, though not a full and firm 
believer in Immortality, “ had a strong persua- 
sion of the probability which almost amounted 
to belief,” has been asserted by the ablest au- 
thorities on the subject, and with less limitations 
in some cases, than those expressly marked by 
Mr. Chase. 

Ritter, in his History of Ancient Philosophy, 
after admitting Cicero’s occasional vacillation 
in regard to the doetrine of Immortality, says : 
— Even on this point we are disposed to hope 
the best of his personal conviction ; for the lofty 
moral views entertained by Cicero impelled him 
to take a worthy idea of the nature and destina- 
tion of humanity, wherewith the conviction of 
the soul’s immortality is so closely interwoven. 
Accordingly, he spontaneously and frequently 
expresses his persuasion of the soul’s immor- 
tality,in those works which were designed to be 

ly intelligible, rather than philosophically 
aecurate.”—(Vol. iv., p. 142, Morrison’s trans- 
lation.) 

Prof. Stuart, of Andover (whose opinion on 
this subject must be allowed great weight, what- 
ever value be attached to his Philological eriti- 
cisms), says, after having quoted some passages 
from the first book of the T'usculan Disputations, 
in a dissertation at the end of his edition of that 
work :— Considering these and the like pas- 
sages in Cicero’s works, we cannot doubt that 
in the hour of cool reflection and sober argu- 
ment, he had an overwhelming conviction of the 
reality of a future existence; although in his 
sportive or sceptical hours, he might act, and 
probably did act, the part which he assigns to his 
collocutor.” 

Dr. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, also as- 
serts in the most unqualified manner that Cicero 
wasa believer in the immortal existence of the 
soul.”—(Vol. iii., pp. 366-381.) 

These citations are all from authorities which 
I happen to have at hand. I am confident that 
a little examination would furnish additional as- 
surance that Mr. Chase is at least upborne in his 
results by the judgment of sagacious and lead- 
ing scholars. 

An expression of opinion, however, upon a 
topic concerning which there has been conside- 
rable dispute, as this of Cicero's belief in a future 
state, is fair matter of criticism; nor does any 
censure upon this point derogate from the value 
of the book under consideration as a contribu- 
tion to American philology. But there was one 
thing in your remarks to which exception may 
be fairly taken. From the language you used, 
the inference might be drawn that the extracts 
from Cicero given in this book were selected 
with reference to the establishment of a particu- 
lar proposition, and for the special object of re- 
presenting Cicero’s opinions in a particular light. 
Permit me to say that nothing seems to have 
been farther from the editor's intention. His 
motives seem to be as far as possible from pre- 
senting a garbled collection of extracts for the 
purpose of maintaining one side of a disputed 
question. No onecan deny that were the editor 
of any author’s works allowed to pick just such 
passages as he chose, he might give a very un- 
fair view of his opinions. A license like this 


-would make Milton defend despotism and the 


divine right, or Hume preach Red Repablican- 
ism. But I submit that the work before us is 
not obnoxious to this censure, since it professes 
to give, and does give all that Cicero has’ any- 
where suid in his writings upon the particular 
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‘of the annexed treatises themselves, might well 





topic. No mis-statement or misrepresentation, 
then, is possible. Cicero cannot be made to say 
anything other than he actually does say, if he 
is allowed to say all. No defender of absolu- 
tism would republish all Milton’s works or pas- 
sages upon government ; no mystic or sensualist 
would bring together all Plato's theological 
writings, to prove that he held their peculiar 
opinions: neither is an inquirer of Cicero’s doc- 
trines upon immortality unfairly treated if he is, 
as in this case, impartially presented everything 
in his works having reference to the subject. 
These very considerations, as well as the beauty 


have induced an editor who was bringing out an 
edition of a book of the Tusculan Disputations 
to add the other passages in Cicero upon the 
same theme, in order that the reader might have 
the whole fairly presented, and then be enabled 
after careful perusal to pronounce «a fair judg- 
ment of his own. E. D. 


Boston, May 29, 1851. 





SOME OLD NOTICES OF JAPAN. 


[A review from the London Examiner, 
of a new publication of the Hakluyt Society, 
“ Memorials of the Empire of Japan, edited 
with notes by Thomas Rundall. ”] 


Tis is one of the most valuable publica- 
tions of the Hakluyt Society. It contains 
an account of all that is accurately known 
of one of the greatest, and altogether the 
most singular empire that has ever existed. 
Although the people of Japan form a large 
portion of the population of the globe, in 
so far as concerns intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, they are little more than if they 
were the inhabitants of another planet. Two 
nations only, the Dutch and the Chinese, are 
permitted a limited access to their shores ; 
and for themselves to quit them is by law a 
capital offence. This isolation has now been 
persevered in for two whole centuries. For 
any authentic information respecting Japan 
we have to refer to ancient writers, the best 
of whom is a century and a half old, which 
is pretty nearly the same thing as if we 
were obliged to draw our knowl of 
India from Jao de Barros, or of the 
Philippines from Pigafetta. The present 
volume consists of a description of Ja 
from the Harleian MSS., as old as the time 
of Elizabeth, most graphic and faithful ; six 
letters of William Adams, a most original 
character ; and a judicious preface, appendix, 
and annotations by the Editor. 

The Japanese empire consists of one very 
large island, and three of considerable size, 
containing between them an area of about 
twice the extent of Great Britain, with 
many small isles, so that the natives vm 
the whole group numbers 1,000, whic 
means, however, no more than that they are 
almost innumerable. “Japonia” (says the 
old anonymous writer whose account of 
Japan is contained in the volume before us), 
“may be said to be, as it were, a bodye of 
many and — Tlandes, of all sorts of 
bignesse; which Iles, as they are separated 
in situation from the rest of the whole 
worlde, so are they, in like manner, inhabited 
of people, most different from all others, 
both for manners and customes.” 

The Japanese islands lie between the 
same north latitudes as Spain and Italy, but 
come within the limits infested by the vio- 
lent and dangerous hurricanes of the China 
Sea. The land is mountainous, abounds in 
voleanoes, and is very subject to earth- 
quakes. “In these Isles” (says the same 
writer whom we have just quoted), “ the 
sommer is very hote and Saapuges and the 
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winter extreme coulde, Yet is the climate 
temperate and healthie, not much 

with infectious or obnoxious ayres; but 
very subject to fierce windes, tempestuous 
stormes, and terrible earthquakes, insomuch 
that both ships in the harbour have been 
oversete, and driven ashore by the furie of 
the one, and houses on the land disjoynted 
and shaken to pieces by the fearful tremb- 
ling of the other.” 

Many of the low valleys are eminently 
fertile, and those fertile portions of the 
country are very populous. Of the total 
population of the empire, however, no ac- 
count has ever been rendered by any 
European writer, although a yearly census 
appears to be taken by the Government. If 
as densely peopled as China, it ought to 
amount to 37,000,000. As, however, the 
civil polity of Japan, and the industry and 
ingenuity arising from it, are greatly below 
those of China, while the fertility of its ter- 
ritory is much inferior, so large a number is 
not likely; and perhaps if we take the 
average density of its population at 150 to 
the square mile, which would give a popu- 
lation of ‘24,000,000, we shall be nearer the 
mark. The population accumulated in some 
of the cities appears to be very great. Our 
early writers give that of two or three of 
them as being equal to that of the London 
of the reign of James I; and Kempfer, in 
1690, gave the actual census of Miaco, the 
ecclesiastical capital, at 529,726, of which 
52,169 were priests, being nearly ten in a 
hundred of the whole—a proportion of 
sturdy beggars, for they live on charity, 
which would certainly not be found among 
the more civilised and industrious Chinese. 


The most favorable exercise of Japanese 
skill and industry is exhibited in the culti- 
vation of the soil, and chiefly in the shape of 
drainage, embanking, and irrigation, The 
grains and fruits cultivated are, generally, 
the same as those of temperate Europe. The 





first consist of barley, the common food of” 


cattle, of wheat, in very little estimation, 
and of rice, which is the chief food of the 
people, with several pulses. Rye and oats 
are unknown, nor do we find any mention 
made of maiz. Tobacco seems to have been 
introduced by Europeans in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; and the reigning 
Emperor of Japan, like his contemporary of 
India, published edicts against its use, in the 
same spirit wherein the contemporary of 
both, our James the First, blew his cele- 
brated Counterblast. The harmless weed 
has survived by more than two centuries the 
three silly monarchs, and brings into the 
Treasury of the successor of one of them 
the sum of 5,000,0007. annually. The cot- 
ton plant is extensively cultivated in the 
southern provinces, and the tea-shrub is also 
largely cultivated, but ina careless and sloven- 
ly manner, so as to yield a produce, very infe- 
rior in all respects to that of China, The 
domesticated animals of the Japanese are 
the ox, the buffalo, the horse, the hog, the 
common fowl], and the duck. The three last 
only are used for food, and the horse is con- 
fined to the saddle. 

Two centuries’ experience attests that the 
Japanese can live, or at least are content to 
live, without foreign trade. When they did 
— it, the fe commodities which 

und a connie a them as ivory, 
sapan-w pepper, cloves, steel, , can- 
non, silk and cotton of India, and 
English broadcloth. 
these was very limited ; but, it appears to us 





very clearly, for no other reason than that 
red 2t enormous prices, which 
i pe from buying. Thus, 
the price of pig-lead, which is now in our 
market worth no more than 171i. a ton, is 
complained of as ruinously low at 271, 
whereas pepper is thought not remunerating 
under a shilling a pound, while in the Lon- 
don market, after being conveyed four times 
as far as Japan is from the souree of pro- 
duction, it is, just now, sold for one-fourth 
part of that price. 

The staple articles exported from Japan 
by the Portuguese, Spaniards, and Dutch, 
were copper, gold, and silver. In the begin- 
ning of their trade the Dutch, it appears, ex- 
ported annually, on the average of thirty 
years, 500,000. worth of gold, and 
450,000 worth of silver, while in a single 
year, of the two precious metals together, 
the amount was no less than 1,150,000). 
But the Japanese entertain the same horror 
of losing their wealth by the abstraction of 
the precious metals which the Chinese do, 
and which we ourselves, under the influence 
of a ridiculous theory, did a very few years 
ago. Copper of very fine quality, cast in 
little ingots, much resembling in form, and 
somewhatin colour also, sticks of red sealing- 
wax, is the only staple article now allowed to 
be exported by the Dutch or Chinese. The 
former had, at one time, exported it to the 
extent of from 300 to 400 tons a year. The 
metals which abound in the Japanese empire 
are gold, silver, copper, iron, and tin. Of the 
latter, old William Adams, to whom we shall 
presently refer, says “Tin as good and 
cheap heer as in Ingland.” Among the 
articles which may possibly be exported from 
Japan in the event of a fair trade being ever 
established with it, is cotton wool, and pos- 
sibly also hemp and some other textile ma- 
terials. 

European nations have never made so con- 
temptible an exhibition on 43 foreign 
. theatre of adventure as Japan. Instead of 
being met here, as in the countries between 
the tropics, by timid popdlations, or, as in 
North America, by sav who retired be- 
fore them like the wild beasts of the forest, 
they were encountered by a resolute and 
tolerably civilised people, with the inclina- 
tion 08 | the means to resist. The Portu- 
guese were the first European people that 
arrived in Japan forty-four years after cross- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope. Ti:s Span- 
sage or followed, and og were rec ate 

e Japanese, seemingly a volatile people 
on fond oP nonittien. Py Cesar said of the 
Gauls, with open arms. They were allowed 
to propagate their religion without impedi- 
ment or restraint, The fact is, the Japanese 
Government was utterly indifferent to re- 
ligious doctrines, rites, or tices, as long 
as religion forbore to meddle in affairs of 
State, and did not endanger the public tran- 
quility, and its own existence. No less a 

rson than the Governor-General of the 

hilippines, who had been shipwrecked in 
Japan on his return to — tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote, highly illustrative of the 
ordinary toleration of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in matters of religion. 


There are no less than thirty-five different 
sects of religions in Japan. Some deny the im- 
mortality of the soul, others acknowledge divers 
gods, and others adore the elements. All are 
tolerated. The bonzes of all the sects having 
concurred in a request to the emperor that he 
would expel our monks from Japan, the prince, 
troubled with their importunities, inquired how 


“ Thirty-five,” was the reply. 
he, “ where thirty-five sects can be tolerated, 
we can easily bear with thirty-six; leave the 
strangers in peace.” 


For near fifty years the Portuguese and 
Spaniards propagated Christianity with a 
success unknown in any other part of the 
East ; but in 1537, we the first symp- 
toms of displeasure ex by the most 
able, enlightened, and tolerant of the sove- 
reigns of Japan, Taico Sama, who despatch- 
ed in rapid succession two commissioners to 
the Vicc-Provincial of the Portuguese, de- 
manding an explanation and answer to the 
following five demands : 


1. Why he and his associates forced their 
creed on the subjects of the empire? 2. Why 
they incited their disciples to destroy the na- 
tional temples? 3. Why they persecuted the 
bonzes (nalive priests of Budha) ? 4. Why they, 
and the rest of their nation, used for food ani- 
mals useful to man, such as oxen and cows? 
Finally, why they permitted the merchants of 
their nation to traffic in his subjects, and carry 
them away as slaves to the Indies? 


It is certain, from the nature of these 
charges, that the Christian priests had been 
insolent, overweening, and refractory, and 
that their conduct was already deemed dan- 
gerous. It may be remarked that at the 
moment when this was passing in Japan, 
both the Spaniards and Portuguese were 
under the rule of the most bigoted, intole- 
rant, and persecuting of European sove- 
reigns, Philip If. One charge alone of the 
Japanese monarch wears a somewhat ludi- 
crous and trivial aspect, especially to an 
Englishman—the using the flesh of oxen and 
cows for food, or, in other words, “ the eat- 
ing of beef;” yet it cannot be denied that 
the prohibition to slay kine is maintained on 
more rational grounds by the Japanese than 
by the Hindoos. “The answer of the Vice- 
Provincial was not very satisfactory. He 
admits the destruction of the heathen tem- 
ples, but pleads that the missionaries could 
not control the holy zeal of the native con- 
verts. He admits the carrying off to foreign 
lands, in slavery, the subjects of the Empe- 
ror; but pleads that this was the work-of 
the Spanish and Portuguese traders, and not 
of the priests. Still the Christian priests 
and their converts were treated with com- 

rative moderation, yet strictly watched, 

he Portuguese Governor of Goa remon- 
strated by letter, and the Spanish Governor 
of the Philppines sent envoys to Japan for 
the same purpose. In conversation with 
these envoys the Emperor justified the pro- 
ceedings he had adopted with regard to the 
fathers, stating that— 


The priests from Europe had traversed the 
country accompanied by large bands of disor- 
derly persons, to the destruction of peace and 
good order, and in violation of the law ; that 
they had endeavored to seduce his subjects from 
their allegiance ; and that they made no secret 
of their design to effect the conquest of the 
country, as had been the case in the Phillipines. 
The emperor then made the following pertinent 
observations: “Conceive yourself in my posi- 
tion, the ruler of a great empire ; and suppose 
certain of my subjects should find their way 
into your possessions, on the pretence of teach- 
ing the doctrines of Dsin. If you should dis- 
cover their assumed zeal in the cause of religion 
to be a mere mask for ambitious projects: that 
their real object was to make themselves mas- 





ters of your dominions, would you not treat 
them as traitors to the state? I hold the Fa- 






many different religions there were in Japan ? | thers to be traitors to my state ; and as such 
, « Well,” said | do treat them.” — 


For years more, with partial pr 
i nbn! restraints, Christianity cea: 


pcre te barns nang sre in Japan; but 
eventually, under the successor of Taieo 


Sama, a most direful persecution of the 
Christians commenced, and in 1637 came the 
end. In the words of Kemfer, “ Japan was 
shut up.” All European residents in the 
empire, with the exception of the Dutch, 
were expelled ; a price was set on Christians 
generally, and on priests particularly ; the 
promulgation of Christianity was prohibited ; 
and all natives, if they quitted the country, 
were prohibited from returning on pain of 
death. It is very certain that the Christians 
were persecuted not as religionists, but as 
rebels. The jealousies of these Portuguese 
and Spaniards towards each other contri. 
buted to the overthrow of both; and the 
Dutch, who had at this time been near thirty 
years in the country, had a good opportuni. 
ty, and availed themselves of it, to punish 
their old perseeutors in Europe. 

The Duteh arrived in Japan about the year 
1600, and there they have continued ever 
since; their trade reduced, from time to 
time, from unlimited shipping and capital to 
two ay and a capital of 70,0001. a year; 
while, from being allowed to range over the 
empire, they are now imprisoned in a little 
barricaded islet of about 1,600 feet in length, 
and the same in breadth. Their first factory 
was at Firando, and from thence they were 
removed to their present virtual imprison- 
ment at Nangasaki. The Japanese Govern. 
ment, at the time of this removal, was evi- 
dently alarmed at the position of the Dutch, 
although probably without any good reason. 
The Emperor,therefore, sent a commissioner 
to Firaudo, who required them to attend 
before him. His lecture is a curiosity worth 
quoting. After comparing the creeds of the 

ortuguese and Dutch, he pronounced them 
to be essentially the same, and then pro- 
ceeded as follows : 


In former times it was well known to us that 
you both served Christ, but on account of the 
bitter enmity you ever bore each other, we ima- 
gined there were two Christs. Now, however, 
the is assured to the contrary. Now 
he knows you both serve one and the same 
Christ. From any indication of serving him 
you must for the future forbear. Moreover, on 
certain buildings you have newly erected, there 
is a date carved: which is reckoned from the 
birth of Christ. These buildings you must raze 
to the ground, presently. 

(To be continued.) 





JULES JANIN. 
Jutes Jann was born at St. Etienne, 4 


side of the Rhone, some thirty miles from 


ist came into the 


in 1804, so that he is now forty-seven years 
of His father was a provincial barrister, 
ho ee oe at the bar of the 
local tribunal, generally esteemed as 8 
man of talent and information. In 1815, 
young Janin was sent to school at Lyons; 
but already fate seemed to be beckoning 
him to his future caged. gay life, and he 
was entered as 4 

student in the college of Louis le Grand at 
Paris, uired a sound classical 
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that, come 
that Paris, with its bustle and its gaiety, its 
pleasures and its distractions, which were so 
well adapted to the lively turn of his mind 
and the buoyant elasticity of his animal 
spirits. Truth to tell, however, Janin’s 
means were not such as to allow him to take 
much share, other than asa philosophic spec- 
tator, in the agreeabilities of the capital: he 
had no profession, and no fortune ; so, after 
a little casting about, he was fain to mount 
an unknown number of flights of steps, and 
take up his quarters in the highest and 
smallest of garrets, from which he could 
overlook the learned and dusky towers of 
the Sorbonne. Here Janin assisted young 

ntlemen in “ cramming” for their degrees ; 
in other words, he became a “ grinder,” and 
manufactured no end of learned Bachelors 
and ape To this humble period of 
his life the fewilletonist loves to allude; and 
the garret in the Quartier-Latin, with its poor 
but gay-hearted and busy ovcupant, has been 
frequently and charmingly sketched. Janin 
himself recounts the incident which all at 
one flung him out of the learned harness 
of a sober scholastic professor, into the more 
glittering trappings of a thoroughbred jour- 
nalist ;—He was loitering one evening before 
a theatre of the Boulevards, watching the 
company as they formed a gay and laughing 
queue up to the pay place, and possibly pre- 
vented from himself becoming one of the 
joints of the tail by the reflection that it was 
to the pay place which it led, when he was 
accosted by an old fellow-student, upon 
whose arm hung a gay and graceful = 
lady. They were going to the play. Woul 
Janin join them !—a seat in their box was at 
his disposal. He would be only too happy ; 
and so, in five minutes, he found himself by 
the side of one of the prettiest and merriest 
actresses of the day. “Ah!” sighed the 
poor grinder, “ you are a lucky fellow to be 
tich—to have private boxes, and to be able 
to offer them to charming actresses.” 
“Rich !” was the reply, “I'm not rich, bat 
I'm a journalist!” ‘The word opened a new 
world to Janin. A journalist! He, too, he 
believed, could write—he, too, had felt the 
promptings which drive some men to ink as 
instinet drives ducklings to water., A jour- 
nalist! And I, too,” said Janin, “ will be a 
journalist !” 

Ere a week was over, Janin had procured 
some slight employment as critic upon a 
little theatrical paper. Even in his first 
essays there was a natural nerve and an easy 
sparkle which showed that he had discover- 
ed his craft; and no long time had elapsed 
ere he became one of the most active and 
able editors of the Figaro, a satiric journal 
of nerve and power, which flourished Greatly 
in Paris during the last years of the Resto- 
ration. Shortly afterwards, Janin published 
his first romance—a strange, grotesque pro- 
duction—full of cleverness, and not by any 
neans devoid of nensense—the odd name of 
the odd production being no other than 
“Liane mort et la Femme guillotinée.” 
The book, in spite of its manifold and mani- 
fest faults, achieved a fair suecess, was much 
read, severely criticised, and universally 
talked of. Next came the roman of “ Ber- 
nane,” by turns fanciful and impertinent, 
flippant and tender, but never dull. “Le 
Chemin de Traverse” was the appropriate 
name of Janin’s third novel—appropriate, as 
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the au never sets out on his literary 
journey the beaten highway, that he 
does not desert it for the most crooked cross- 
road he can find ; and inasmuch as after fol- 
lowing the chemin de traverse for some short 
distance, it is his regular practice to give it 
up also, wandering from field to field and 
bower to bower, and ending by finding him- 
self, with his panting readers clustered round 
him, in some other and quite different path, 
leading to some other and quite different 
destination to that originally chalked out 
with all due gravity and decorum. 

Janin’s last novel was a two volume book, 
entitled “Un Coeur pour deux Amours.” 
But these more pretentious works appeared 
in the midst of the swarm of fugitive pa- 
pers—tales, essays, and sketches, which he 
is continually dashing off, and which have 
from time to time been collected and pub- 
lished as “ Contes Fantastiques” and “ Nou- 
veaux Contes.” It is, indeed, as a writer of 
these happy trifles, as a finished producer of 
that charming literary whipped cream—all 
sweet froth and effervescing bubbles—that 
the reputation of Janin will last. It is easy 
to depreciate this school of fluent, flimsy 
writing—to say there is nothing in it—it is 
all mere souffié, which a breath filled and 
a breath can puff away. Do not let the ad- 
mirers of the ponderous, however, go too 
fast. Trifle is none the worse trifle for not 
being beef; a screen of daintily worked and 
fancifully guipured lace is none the worse 
fabric for not being a rampart of clay or a 
fence of iron. There are men whom we 
have heard talk contemptuously of Janin as 
a mere word-spinner, a mere juggler with 
phrases, and no doubt he does spin a dainty, 
though rather thin, web of words, and does 
juggle with phrases, whirling them and twirl- 
ing them into the most fantastic and brilliant 
and unreal of clever empty paradoxes; but 
there is a curious and.a very peculiar art 
about all this which is very far from being a 
low one, or one which can be easily imitated 
or acquired. Janin’s success has drawn 
forth many copyists, who hit only his extra- 
vagances, totally missing the airy gare and 
elastic eloquence of his style, and succeed- 
ing, in fact, not much better than the German 
gentleman who nearly shook a house down 
by jumping over the tables, in order, as he 

id, “ apprendre détre vif.” 

With all his gaiety of style and fondness 
for pretty triviality of phrase, it must not be 
rik - ae Javin is not, au fond, a man of 

ne judgment, strong sterling sense, and 
trained and educated taste. His dramatic 
criticisms are admirable ; their fault is, per- 
haps, that they are somewhat overlaid with 
extraneous matter; but the decision, when 
you do get it, is always clear, sensible, and 
well supported, nervously put, and fancifully 
illustrated. The dramatic feuilletons, signed 
J. J., appear in the Journal des Debats regu- 
larly every Monday morning, and contain a 
review of the bygone dramatic week. For 
avery long series of years, more than a 
score we believe, Janin has never missed a 
Monday; and in a recent feuilleton, when 


talking of the English Sunday, he contrasts 
the general cessation from r in London 
with the drud to which, by the arrange- 


ments of the French press and French so- 
ciety, he has so long been condemned, on 
the first day of each succeeding week, and 
graphically contrasts the grateful interval of 
toil proclaimed by the hebdomadal “ church- 

bell” with his own Sundays of hard 
and literary labor. : 





Sn 

Jules Janin is a married man, a universal 
favorite in society, and one who has always 
aimed at the reputation of being a thorough 
good fellow, an honest, tender friend, a 
wholesome-minded, sound-hearted, good- 
humored man, a bon enfant, in short, just as 
much as he aspired to the character of a 
trenchant critic and a brilliant periodical 
writer.—( London Illustrated News. 








PURSUIT OF CAT-FISH UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
Ir was in the first youth of one of the last 

born sisters of our Union, who, after a mes- 
a:liance with a Mexican, that greatly annoyed 
and distressed her friends, terminated the 
affair by scratching his eyes out; taki 
forcible possession of all the property, bot 
prreee. and real, upon which she could lay 

erhands; kicking her would-be lord and 
master unceremouiously and incontinent! 
out of doors; and then, like a good child, 
coming home again, and getting her friends 
to fight out her battles for her. As we 
before said, it was in the younger days of 
one of our youngest States that the adven- 
ture, or rather series of adventures, oc- 
curred, which I am about to relate. 

In consequence of a certain roving dispo- 
sition, desirous—as Cicero hath it—of novel- 
ties, 1 found myself located and domiciled in 
the bosom of the family of one Joe H--, a 
regular backwoodsman, a capital hunter, 
and a decided character, with nothing in 
particular to do except to amuse myself as 
best I might. 

Had Joe been a Gothamite “ to the man- 
ner born,” his genius and inclination would 
have led him to Wall street, for he was 
“great” upon speculation, usually spending 
one third of his time in expeditions “ up 
country” in search of silver mines ; another 
third in hunting “ bee trees,” and taking pos- 
session, and the greater part of the remain- 
der in studying how to get a living with- 
out work, — 

But, alas! Joe had never heard of “ bulls” 
without horns, nor dreamed of meeting 
a “ bear” unless there was mischief “ bruin.” 
The labor of a few days sufficed to make 
his somewhat scanty crop—a few more to 
gather his stock of cattle, and this left him 
the rest of the year to follow the bent of his 
inclination, which, without being what may 
be technically deseribed as “ cracked,” never- 
theless had as many twists and ramifications 
as the horn of a veteran of the flock and 
fold. 

His last silver mine speculation had, as 
usual, proved unfortunate. He had spent 
six months in vainly searching the banks 
of the upper “ Trinity,” for the much coveted 
treasure, but found no bank there that paid 
specie. He had barely escaped starvation 
and scalping by the Indians, and returned 
home not particularly overburdened with 
clothing, and with the little that remained, 
of a multifarious and forlorn character, for 
his tailoring had been of the rnudest; some- 
what approaching the Adam and Eve style of 
the art. 

His tobacco, coffee, and ammunition—the 
three sine nons of a backwoodsman— 
were nearly expended, and so he set his 
scheming hand to work to find or invent— 
aut viam invenit aut fecii—some plan to 
procure a further supply. These three 
aforesaid articles beh ge ce go ‘4 a 
frontier man are, strictly ing, the indis- 
pensables, for a small patch of. cotton and 
an industrious wife provide his a 
or if necessary the never failing rifle is calle 





into requisition for a buckskin. A minute 
portion of the surface of our universal 
mother supplies his herd; almost all are 
ope th a stock of cattle, a drove of 
ogs, and if not, the universal rifle is again 
summoned into the field. 
Awolf skin, or the nearest tto brake, 
furnishes him with a hat, and a raw hide or 
deer skin, with a covering to his feet. So 
that if his be not a life of genuine, though 
too often lazy independence, we know not 
the correct interpretation of the term 
Within four miles of Joe’s cabin, through 
a thicket so dense that even in that country 
of tangled forest, it is known excellence 
—as the big thicket, runs the San Jacinto, a 
stream whose waters pure and pellucid, tra- 
verse the finest timber in the world, and ac- 
cording to Joe’s account, are patronised by 
an extensive variety of very superior fish. 
Now this fish part of the business was put in 
as a magnet, to attract me, and [ had to 
trust Joe’s word for it,as he was the only 
man in the settlement who had ventured to 
explore the tangled maze. 
oe’s brain had generated a prodigious 
idea, worthy at the least of the immortal 
Jack Tibbets, and the sum of it was to go to 
Houston and pick up a score or so of the 
disbanded volunteers that were hanging 
about the town, with whom to enter into an 
extensive lumbering operation in the stave and 
shingle line. repeageere te his calculation a 
fortune was to be realized in a very short 
time ; but having had some slight experience 
in his vagaries, 1 determined to reason the 
matter with him, and try an experiment ere 
we plunged blindly into a serious matter. 
Reason he would not hear ; he had thought 
the affair over to his perfect satisfaction, but 
the experiment he finally ed to try, and 
thus the compromise was ultimately settled. 


We were first to spend a month in the 


“timber,” to prospect, as they would say now 


a days. Joe as a master workman 
director-in-general; I as occasional assist- 
ant in the shingle business, and fisherman 
in ordinary attached to the commissariat de- 
partment. 

This plan was perfectly satisfactory to 
me, for one month I knew was quite suffi- 
cient to give a quietus to any of Joe’s plans, 
which included personal exertions upon his 
own part; and in truth I had heard so much 
of the fish, that a desire had seized me 
to capture and taste of them. 

Our first excursion, or rather incursion, 
was made simply and solely as a voyage of 
discovery. Our only sure guide to the spot 
was the fact that some two miles up the 
prairie a Or aoe often stood, a“ bayou,” 
which cro it on its way to the river, and 
three miles below a a Pn oe 
or slough, which, according to m en 
Joe’s ceetaie changed into a “ branch :” then 
after running through a c brake or 
two, ultimately assumed the form of a pal- 
metto swamp, and in that guise joined the 
river. Now these two land, or rather 
water-marks, gradually converged, and at 
last nearly met, so that all we had to do 
was to keep the “bayou” upon the right 
hand, and the swamp upon the left—a 
modern version of Scylla and Charybdis— 
and with the aid of patience, a huge hack- 
knife, Joe’s wooderaft, and extreme pood 
luck, we might, barring accidents, and the 
over clouding of the sun, finally hope to 
attain the point proposed. 

There was, to be sure, a kind of path— 
rather a mythological affai to 
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have been 
ancient 
by cattle 
dense, and occasionally in other — 
such of the “ varmint” as could crawl thro 

the cane and under the briars, so that now 
and then a remnant was visible; but as 
both ends were totally blotted out from ex- 
istence, and only a few marks of where it 
had been remained, it was, if anything, rather 
worse than useless. 

The first part of our journey was effected 
on horseback; but after proceeding some 
half a mile into the “ timber,” this mode of 
progression was suddenly brought to a 
period by the dense undergrowth, and we 
were reduced to a very natural and primitive 
style of locomotion. 

This spot had been aptly named the “ big 
thicket.” Immense bamboo briars, like vege- 
table pein twined and intertwined, cross- 
ed and recrossed, from tree to tree, and 
shrub to shrub, forming a natural trellis- 
work for the thousand and one wild and 
beautiful vines that abounded there. The 
“passion vine,” with its singular flower 
and luscious fruit ; the cypress vine with its 
dazzling gem-like blossoms, whose form 
is said to have suggested the pentago- 
nal star of the Texan flag; the morning- 
glory trebling in size and beauty the stunted 

warfish thing formed in our northern gar- 
dens, and an immeasurable host of others 
of minor importance, clung to them. 

Above our heads the gigantic wax-like 
blossoms of the magnificent magnolia ena 
diflora shed a perfume rivalling that of the 
lotus, while from the branches of every 
tree the trumpet-creeper, the parasite par 
excellence of the vegetable kingdom, moved 
her crimson coniform cups. Birds of showy 
plumage and joyous voice,—the dandy paro- 
oo log-cock with his gaudy head- 

ress—the dusky mocking bird, whose imi- 
tative but inimitable song, more than com- 
pensates for his Quaker attire, were flitting 
to and fro, hopping from twig to twig so 
careless and unconcerned that it was evi- 
dent they were seldom annoyed with a visit 
from the fell destroyer man. 

We had now to contend for every step we 
gained; knife and hatchet were in constant 
requisition, and for one hour we pressed on 
in Indian file, as fast as we could. Joe now 
announced the discovery of a tree, which we 
recognised as one that near the ne- 
glected trail, and toward it we made our 
way. On reaching it, we found it ee 
near ro or He might have been a trail, 
or might have a rabbit-path, and which 
led us in a few minutes into a cane-brake, 
where the rank cane grew in wild luxurianee, 
stuck, according to Joe, as “the hars ona 
dog.” Joe said “he allowed this would’t 

y for powder,” for we had certainly stum- 

led into the slough which formed our 
southern ee gy Se so off we started 
in an opposite direction. Unfortunately, 
while following our trail the sun had become 
obscured ; and we had been so busy cutting 
our way, and keeping in the path, that we 
had neglected to take an observation of the 
prominent trees ahead of us. 

The back woodsman’s compass—the black 
and rough bark upon the north side of 
trees—failed to assist us, for so yp 
defended were they by the dense et, 
that the bitter northers seemed to have 
produced no effeet uponthem. Under these 
cireumstances, it was perhaps not in the 
least suprising that, after floundering about 


- - - Se — - 
yal carheyete<panit ncgecael 
the thicket was not very |. 





rile in the usb, we found ourselves is 
immense eypress-bra 2. 
mere did you ever see a cypress 
e a 


was perfectly dry, excepting he 
and there a puddle, co ing and ‘oun 
mud than water, and densely populated 
with that most vile of reptiles the moccasin 


ee eT of which had con. 


ground was perfectly bare, fibrou 
and free from engthlog we ari or vege 
tation, save an occasional cluster of rank 
and noxious vines, of a sickening, deadly 
From this drear abode arose the 
trank of many a huge cypress, shooting up 
its straight and living far, far above 
our seeming almost to pierce the 
clouds, and at a great height outstretching 
its — arms, shrouded and draped with 
the fatal “ hanging moss,” which lives, and 
feeds, and thrives only upon malaria and 
vapor of the most deadly kind. No settler 
builds his cabin near the spot where its 
sombre curtain is seen waving to and fro, 
but he shuns it as being a sure token of 
the presence of pestilence and death. 
Around the foot of each tree are Pehen! 


‘anumber of those singular conical sha 


shoots, termed needles, resembling so many 
= stones, and slowly crawling among 
, or lying stupid and sullen, with its 
mouth wide agape, is ever found the filthy 
moccasin. No token gives he of his pre 
sence like the tocsin of the chivalrous rattle. 
snake ; but, should you approach too near, 
you would soon feel his venomous fangs 
more fatal even than those of the latter. 
He is the most hateful of his hateful kind, 
a truculent coward, and never, save in one 
solitary instance, have I known one to offer 
an attack, or even resist one in any other 
manner than by slinking hissingly away. 

To mys Joe see uite satis 
fied that we fallen in with swamp. 
His reasons, however, were “for” said 
he, “ this is either a A om of the slough, and 
if so, must be near the river; or it joins the 
bayou ; and if this is the case, we cannot be 
far from it either, because the slough and 
the bayou do not approach each other until 
near it.” 

Out of the brake we scrambled, intending 
to make our way between the two obstacles, 
but had not proceeded far when the su 
made his appearance shining, to my aston 
ishment, not in our faces, but upon our 
backs. Joe however, nothing daunted, took 
it very quietly, merely muttering somethin 
about having taken a “ back-track,” 
then wheeling about, with the sun for his 
pilot, guided me directly to the river. 

A more vor stream wen —— 
my eyes; run over a of pe 
and rock, between shelving banks of glis 
tening sand, white as the unsullied sno¥ 
flake, it resembled rather one of our pure 
and joyous northern waters, than anything 
*" Im a Goop pool fammediately beneath i 

a im tel 
bank upon which I was stan: 
a half alligator floati 
the , and the occasio 
fins and tail of that shark of the 
water—the- gar,- assured me of th 
southern locality. 
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Strong was the temptation to cast a line 
into the blue depths below, but alas! the 
means and seener were wanting. The 
day was Sunday, and Joe, albeit far from 
a een a very aristocrat in his feelings, 
and had put a decided veto upon taking with 
us any tackle for fishing. 

“ He was not,” hesaid, “ sot up about Sun- 
day, but huntin’ and fishin’ on that day was 
clar » and went agin him ;” and so J 
dro the subject. 

A strolling down stream and select- 
ing an eligible spot for our camp, we 
returned ; and, although we lost our way 


again—which, by the bye, we never after | 


failed of doing, either in going in or coming 
out of the brake—yet at length arrivin 
safely at the place where our horses were ti 
up, we mounted them and soon reached home. 

During the evening J thought of nothing 
but the fish; my dreams that night were full 
of them, and I awoke next morning with the 
full and fixed determination that come what 
might, that day would I cast my line into 
the crystal waters of the San Jacinto. 

Joe, for a wonder, had something to do, 
and after advising me to abandon the idea of 
visiting the river alone, finally submitted, 
saying that there was nothing like learnin 
after all, and giving me the best advice an 


direction in his power, bade me God speed in 
his own rough jon. 


At an early hour of a bright morning did 
I set forth upon my mad-cap expedition, and 
after some three or four hours of vigorous 
exertion, found myself heaven knows where. 
The thicket seemed to grow more dense at 
every step, until at last I reached something 
that resembled a new made path. The 
thiek tall cane had been trampled and crush- 
ed so that for a time I made famous head- 
way. As I was pressing onward, a rattling 
of cane caught my ear, and peering into the 
thicket, I saw something that I was con- 
vinced at a glance must be either a clergy- 
man, a chimney sweep, or a bear, and as 
there was not the slightest probability of 
either of the former gentry being in such a 
latitude, I oceibet ents; and rightly, that it 
must be no less a personage than Sir Bruin 
himself. 

At the identical moment when we made 
the discovery, my sable coated friend had 
also ascertained my proximity, and not 
knowing but that I might be fair game for 
him, wheeled in his track and returned. 

Totally unarmed, save a large hack-knife, 
ce f aside to a huge tree, and placin 
my back against it awaited his coming. ft 
was but a moment; the cane and 
there he stood, but stood not long. 

I have before in my life made some noise, 
yet it was surely but as silence when com- 
ee to the yell with which I greeted him. 

hich of us was the more alarmed I know 
not, but the victory was with me. Bruin re- 
treated without touch of drum, and, with a 
snort resembling that of a plethoric speci- 
men of the porcine genus ina state of ex- 
— alarm, mgs er the field. m 

y joy at his departure was much in- 
aoe by the discovery that the tree where 
I was standing was upon the bank of the 
bayou, which I now determined to keep in 
sight until the end and aim of my journey 
was attained. 

In a few minutes I fell in with a path 
newly cut in the dense cane, and pressed 
onward with renewed vigor. 

Presently I came to a tree which bore so 
striking a resemblance to the one which 





stood upon the scene of the bear’s stampede, 
that I paused to look at it, but remembering 
that it was no phenomenon to find two trees 
similar to each other in the forest, I resumed 
my course. 

After the lapse of a short interval I passed 
a third, then a fousth, and finally a fifth 
tree, all alike, and for the first time the many 
tales I had heard of lost travellers moving 
round and round in a circle from which 
i seemed no escape flashed upon my 
mind. 

But no; this might not be, I had kept 
the banks of the bayou upon my right, and 
must now be going down stream. How- 
ever, for my satisfaction, I determined to 
mark the tree with a “blaze,” did so, and 
went on. In a short time my, vegetable 
“old man of the sea” again hove in sight, 
and upon examination there was the “ blaze” 
‘Thad so lately cut. 

It was perfectly inexplicable. Had I gone 
mad ? as this some illusion of the senses # 
I thought, and with a shudder, of a certain 
old, withered, parchment faced African ne- 
gress, a privileged character in Joe’s settle- 
ment, whose hitherto undisputed claims to 
the possession of magic power, I had seen 
fit to call in question and ridicule, only the 
previous evening, to the manifest alarm of 
the listeners. 

A moment’s reflection, however, banished 
all this, and laughing at my singular situa- 
tion, I determined, coute qui coute, to escape 
from this modern labyrinth, Down the 
precipitate banks of the bayou I dashed, and 
made my way, now upon one side of the 
nearly dried up stream, now upon the other, 
and now through the shallow water in its 
bed. Once more and for the last time m 
tree was seen, and the mystery was solved. 
ft appears I had stumbled upon a peninsula | 
formed by the bayou’s doubling upon itself. | 
The entrance was but a step from bank to 





us that a storm was in progress near the 


head waters of ourstream. My rude tackle 
was looked after, and bait prepared in antici- 
pation of the promised fish, which the per- 
turbed waters of the river were to incite to 
motion. 

Night came, and I left for a spot where I 
knew the Cats must frequent; a deep dark 
hole, immediately above a sedgy flat. M 
patience and perseverance at length met wit! 
their reward. I felt something very care- 
fully examining the bait, and at last tired of 
waiting for the bite, struck with force. 


I had him, a huge fellow too ; backwards 
and forwards he dashed, up and down, in and 
out. No faney tackle had I, but plain and 
trustworthy, at least so I fondly imagined. 

At last 1 trailed the gentleman upon the 
sedge, and was upon the eve of wading in 
and securing him, when a splash in the 
water which threw it in every direction, 
announced that something new had turned 
up, and away went I, hook, and line, into 
the black hole below. At this moment my 
tackle parted, the robber—whether alliga- 
tor or gar I know not—disappeared with my 
half captured prey, and I crawled out upon 
the bank in a blessed humor. 

My fishing was finished for the evening; 
but repairing the tackle as best I could, 
casting the line again into the pool and 
fixing the pole firmly in the knot-hole of a 
fallen tree, I abandoned it to fish upon its 
own hook. 

When | arose in the morning, a cold 
“norther” was blowing fiercely, and the 
river had risen in the world during the 
night. The log to which my pole had 
formed a temporary attachment, had taken 
its departure for parts unknown, and was in 
all human probability at that moment 
engaged in muking an experimental voyage 
on account of “whom it may concern.” 

The keen eye of Joe, who had been peer- 





bank, and my chance of — the way out 
by the same isthmus was small indeed. 

By the time I reached the river, the sun | 
was declining, and threatening clouds warned | 
me to make the best of my way homewards, | 
Without portato | any serious mishap, | 
save my reaching the — three miles | 
above the proper place, I arrived in safety, | 
perfectly satisfied with my exploit, and will- 
ing in future to await Joe’s motions. 

At last behold us fairly located upon the 
banks of the river, where Joe had selected a 
fine hard shingle beach upon which to pitch 
ourcamp. This said camp was an extem- 

raneous affair, a kind of al fresco home, 

‘ormed by setting up a few crotchets to sus- 

tain a rude roof of undressed shingles, ma- 
nufactured impromptu,—there known as 
“ boards,” supported upon diminutive rafters 
of cane. 

This done, a cypress suitable for a canoe, 
or “dug out,” was selected, and in two days 
re hollowed out, and launched. Fairly 
embarked now in the business, I found but 
little difficulty in obtaining a supply of green 
trout and other kinds of river fish, but the 
huge “ Cats” where were they? I fished at 
early morn and dewy eve, ere the light had 
faded out from the stars of morning, and 
after dame Nature had donned her robe de 
nuit, all was vain. 

Joe counselled patience, and hinted that 
the larger species of “Cats” never ran but 
during a rise or fall in the siver, and must 
then be fished for at night. 

One morning heavy clouds in the north 
and the sound of distant thunder informed 





ing up and down the river, however disco- 
vered something upon the opposite side that 
bore a strong resemblance to the missing 
le, and when the sun had fairly risen we 
found that there it surely was, and moreover 
its bowing to the water's edge, and subse- 
uent straightening up, gave proof that a 
sh was fast to the line. 

The northern blast blew shrill and cold, 
and the ordinarily gentle eurrent of the 
river was now a mad torrent, lashing the 
banks in its fury, and foaming over the 
rocks and trees that obstructed its increased 
volume. 

Joe and I looked despairingly at each 
other and shook our heads in silence and in 
sorrow. 

Yet there was the pole waving to and fro at 
times when the fish would repeat his efforts 
to escape; it was more than the Cup of 
Tantalus, and after bearing it as long as I 
could, I prepared for a plunge into the 
maddened stream. One plunge, however, 
quite satisfied me ; I was thrown back upon 
the shore, cold and dispirited. 

Daring the entire day there stood or 
swung to and fro the wretched pole, now 
upright as an orderly serjeant, now bending 
down and kissing the waters at its feet. 

The sight I bore until flesh and blood 
could no more endure. The sun had sunk 
to rest, the twilight was fading away, and the 
stars were beginning to peep out from their 
sheltering places inquiringly, as if to know 
why the night came not on, when I, strung 
in soul, determined at any hazard to dare the 
venture. 








his head dubionsly, up the stream I bent my 
course until I reached a point. some distance 
above, from which the current passing 
dashed with violence against the bank / 
shot directly over to the very spot where | 
waved and wagged our wretched rod, eribbed | 
by the waters, and cabined and confined | 
re the logs. 

I pranens in, and swift as an arrow from | 
the bow, the water hurried me on, a com- | 
panion to its mad career. The point was | 
almost gained, when a shout from Joe called | 
my attention to the pole: alas the fish was, 
gone, and the line was streaming out in the 
fierce wind. 

That night was I avenged; a huge eat 
was borne home in triumph. How I took 
it, or. where, it matters not; for so much 
time having been occupied in narrating how 
we did not, 1 have none remaining to tell 
how I did. 

The next point was to decide as to the 
cooking of him. Joe advised a barbacue ; a 
fine fellow like that, be said, with two inches 
of clear fat upon his back bone, would 
make a noble feast. Let not the “two 
inches of clear fat” startle the incredulous 
reader, for in that country of lean swine I 
have often heard that catfish are used to fry 
bacon in. 

But to the cooking, 


We cooked him that night, and we cooked him 
next day, 
And we cooked him in vain until both passed 


away. 


He would not be cooked, and was in fact 
much worse, and not half so honest as a 
worthy old gander—once purchased by a 
very innocent friend of mine—that was 
found to contain in its maw a paper embrac- 
ing both his genealogy and directions with 
relent to the advisable mode of prepar- 
ing him for the table; of which all that I 
remember is, that parboiling for sixteen days 
was warmly recommended as an_ initial 
step. 

Sixteen days parboiling I am convinced 
would but have rendered our friend the 
tougher. We tried him over a hot fire 
and a slow one,—we smoked him, singed 
him, and in fine tried all known methods in 
vain, and finally consigned him again, uneat- 
en, to the waters. 

The moral of my tale, dear reader, is 
simply this: Waste not your precious time 
in taking cats, but if taken consign them ‘at 
once, unsinged, to their original element,— 
and so shall a t waste of time and 
patience be spared. P. P. 








THE DRAMA. 
Our acquisitions to the stock of native ex- 
cellence in the drama are not so frequent 
that we can afford to omit an early sonar: 
tion of their appearance. We have often 
been invited to witness the rising of .a star, 
and have been promised over and over again, 
on the play-bills and by enthusiastic personal 
devotees, that Kean had come again, and 
was to be seen at the Theatre any 
night during his fortheoming engagement. 
Alas! how many of these have proved false 
lights, which have plunged us in a heavy- 
cushioned seat to flounder about, for a weary 
evening, with the new aspirant! Two- 
penny dips, they have frequently proved, all 











wick and sputter. 





MARTH WALLER, who nted himself for 
the first time before a New York audience on 
Monday evening of last week, at the Broad- 
way, is a Star, justly entitled to that honora- 
ble distinetion, we are, we believe, too strict 
in our requirements of, exeellence to fi 
that we labor under any mistake or delusion. 
We lay aside entirely the circumstances of 
Mr. Waller’s position: his youth, his novi- 
tiate, his nativity in this city, any prestige 
that may be supposed to attend his suc- 
cessful performances at foreign theatres— 
and judge him strictly by what he accom- 
plishes. 

The elements of excellence are there: 
in a well proportioned and manageable per- 
son; a voice of sufficient compass and aol 
cacy; an eye and countenance variable and 
expressive. 

How are these developed? Not in all 
cases with equal skill and success. Strange- 
ly enough, Mr. Waller accomplishes most 
where most is required of him, His Claude 
Melnotte is by no means a satisfactory per- 
formance: his Virginius (Hamlet we Thad 
no opportunity to witness), on the evening 
following—while in the more level parts 
of no special mark—as it advanced towards 
the crisis of the piece—disclosed merits for 
which no observer of the earlier personation 
would have given him credit. hile traces 
of mannerism and imitation were noticeable — 
almost painfully noticeable—in the humbler 
role—in the glow of the real passion and 
feeling of the nobler part, these drossy in- 
eumbrances were fairly melted down and 
purged away: and we saw acting worthy of 
a star in the best sense of that honorable, 
though much-abused distinction, Forspecial 
consideration in Mr. Waller, we point to his 
judicious reserve,—performing rather within 
than beyond his power: skilful management 
of the voice,—particularly in transitions from 
violence to gentleness—grace in attitude 
and gesture, and a general decorum of de- 
meanor throughout the entire performance. 
We could object again to confused delivery 
at times, where the elocution is tumultuous 
but not distinct: a flood of unarticulated 
words—-as if having poured upon this page 
a plenteous supply of ink, we should pass 
our hand over the entire sheet, and leave it 
a blur of mere undistinguishable darkness, 

Without further detail of criticism at pre- 
sent, we award to Mr. WaLuer the posses- 
sion of eminent resources for suceess—and 
are happy to have it in our power to point to 
him as one who rises above the general 
horizon of mediocrity, and promises to hold 
on his eourse brightly towards that zenith to 
which his young ambition prompts him. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Tux Anniversary of the Eucleian and Philoma- 


thean Societies of the University was observed | fin 


on Monday evening of last week, with an ora- 
tion by Rev. Dr. Beruune and a Poem by 
Joun G. Saxe, Esq. The oration was in the 
usual fervid style of Dr. Bethune, fluent, ready, 
and enthusiastic. ‘The subject, “ The Orator of 
the Present Time: the Secret of his Power and 
the Motives for its Exercise”—was one well 
suited to the speaker, and he disposed of it to 
the hearty satisfaction of his audience. 

The Poem—in which Mr. Saxe, we believe, 
made his first personal appearance before a New 
York audience, was marked throughout by the 
neat touches and jaunty rhymes for which the 
author is distinguished. The whole production 
was eminently entertaining, and some of the 












hits were as palpable as the spear’s point when 
it touches the bull’s eye. _ ee 

‘The address to the Alumni was delivered by 
Howard Crosby, Esq, himself one of the num- 
ber. It was a closely reasoned and eloquent 
argament in favor of science, not merely in its 
practical forms, the speaker contending that if 
confined to these it was a mere handmaid to the 
materialist money-making spirit of the time ; but 
in its highest forms, as a mental discipline, a 
means of serving God by impressing upon us 
both the magnitude of His creation and our own 
lituleness. He advocated a high standard, an 
inner temple for the service of the scholar, from 
which he was not to descend to the multitude, 
but draw that multitude in reverence and 
admiration to its portal. He deprecated warmly 
the attempts in some colleges at the present day 
of making their courses popular, and exhorted 
his associates, as the children of ‘an Institation 
not yet tainted with this heresy, to be true to the 
eause of high science, not the substitute for, but 
the guide to, and explainer of, religion. 


VARIETIES 
From “ Notes and Queries." 
Tue expression so familiar to schoolboys of 
“ going tick,’ may perhaps be traced 10 this, 
a tick or mark being put for every glass of ale. 
—C. De ta Pryme. 


DUTCH FOLK-LORE. 

1. A baby laughing in its dreams is con- 
versing with the angels. 

2. Rocking the cradle when the babe is not 
in it, is considered injurious to the infant, and a 
prognostic of its pag death. 

3. A strange dog following you isa sign of 
good luck. 

4. A stork settling on a house is a harbinger 
of happiness. To kill such a bird would be 
“Its shooting star, the wich 

. If you see a star, wish you 
form before its disappearance wil! be fulfilled. 

6. A person born with a caul is considered 
fortunate. 

7. Four-leaved clover brings lack to the per- 
son who finds it unawares. — 

8. An overturned salt-cellar is a ship wreck- 
ed. If a person take salt and spill) it on the 
table, it. betokens a strife between him and the 
person next to whom it fell. To ayert the 
omen, he must lift up the shed grains with a 
knife, and throw them behind his back. 

9. After eating eggs in Holland, you must 
break the shells, or the witches would sail over 
in them to England. The English don’t know 
under what obligations they are to the Dutch for 
this custom. _ Please to tell them. 

10. If you make a present of a knife or scis- 
sors, the person receiving must pay something for 
it ; otherwise the friendship between you would 
be cut off. 

11. A tingling ear denotes there is somebody 
speaking of you behind your back. If you hear 
the noise in the right one, he praises you ; if on 
the left side, he is calling you a scoundrel, or 
something like that. But never mind !, for if in 
the latter case you bite your little finger, the 
evil speaker’s tongue will be in the same predi- 
eament., By all means don’t spare your little 





ger! 

12. If at dinner a person yet unmarried be 
placed inadvertently between a married couple, 
be sure he or she will get a partner within 
the year. It’s a pity it must be inadvertently. 

13. If a person when rising throw down his 
chair, he is considered guilty of untruth. 

14. A potatoe begged or stolen is a preserva- 
tive against rheumatism. Chestouts have the 
same efficacy. 

15. The Nymphea, or water-lily, whose 
broad leaves and clear white or yellow cups 
float upon the water, was esteemed by the old 
Frisians to have a magical power. “I remem- 
ber when a boy,” says Dr. , * that we 
were extremely careful in plucking and handling 
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them ; for if any one fell with such a flower in| 
his possession, he became immediately subject to | 
fits.” 
16. One of my friends cut himself. A man 
servant being present, secured the knife hastily, 
anointed it with oil, and putting it inta the 
— t. the patient not to touch it for 
some days. ther the cure was effected by 
this sympathetic means, I can’t affirm; but 
cured it was: so don’t be alarmed. 

17. If you feel on a sudden a shivering sensa- 
tion in your back, there is somebody walking 
over your future grave. 

18. A person speaking by himself will die a 
violent death. 

19. Don’t go under a ladder, for if you do 
you will be hanged. *at 

Amsterdam. 





RUB-A-DUB. 

This word is put forward as an instance of 
how new words are still formed with a view 
to similarity of sound with the sound of what 
they are intended to express, by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, in a “Paper on the Vocal Sounds of 
Laura Bridgeman compared with the Elements 
of Phonetic Language,” and its authorship is 
assigned to Daniel Webster, who said in a 
speech of July 17, 1850: 


“They have been beaten incessantly every 
month, and every day, and every hour, by the din, 
and roll, and rub-a-dub of the Abolition presses.” 


Dr. L. adds : 


“No dictionary in my possession has rub- 
a-dub ; by and by the lexicographer will admit 
this as yet half-wild word.” 


My note is, that though this word is not re- 
cognised by the dictionaries, yet it is by no 
means so new as Dr. L. supposes; for I dis- 
tinetly remember that, some four-and-twenty 
years ago, one of the gay-colored books so com- 
mon on the shelves of nursery libraries had, among 
other equally recherché couplets, the following 
attached to a gaudy print of a military drum: 

“ Not a rub-a-dub will come 
To sound the music of a drum :” 


—no great authority certainly, but sufficient to 

give the word a greater antiquity than Dr. L. 

claims for it ; and no doubt some of your read- 

ers will be able to furnish more dignified in- 

stances of its use. J. Eastwoop. 
Ecclesfield. 


To this it maybe added, that dub-a-dub 
is found in Halliwell’s Arch. Gloss. with the de- 
finition, “ ‘To beat a drum ; also the blow on the 
drum. ‘ The dub-a-dub of honor.’ Woman is 
a weathercock, p. 21, there used metaphori- 
cally.” Mr. Halliwell might also have cited 
the nursery rhyme : 

“ Sing rub-a-dub-dub, 
Three men in a tub.”’) 


Cuavucer anp THE Exatsition.—Chaucer, it 
would seem, possessed a prophetic faculty in his 
prefiguration of this palace of glass. The pas- 
sages we quote occur in the House of Fame, in 
the introduction to which the poet describes it as 
a vision, and speculates upon the causes of 
dreams, affirming his inability to decide whether 

“ Spirits have the might 
To make folks dream o’night 
Or if the soul of proper kind 
Be so perfect as men find 
That it wot what is to come.” 

“ As I slept,” he goes on to say, 

“T dreamt I was 

Within a temple made of giase, 
In which there were more images 
Of gold standing in sundry stages, 
In more rich tabernacles, 
And with jewels more pinnacles, 
And more curious portraitures 
And quaint manner of figures 





Of gold work than I saw ever.” 
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* * * * * * 
“ Then saw I stand on either side 
‘Straight down to the doors wide 
From the dais many a pillar 
Of metal that shone out full clear.” 
a # ¥ © * * 
“ Then gan I to look about and see 
That there came ent’ring in the hall 
A right great company withal, 
And thai of sundry regions 
Of ail kinds and conditions 
That dwell in earth beneath the moon, 
Poor and rich.” 
* * + * * 
Such a great congregation 
Of folks as I saw roam about, 
Some within and some without, 
Was never seen nor shall be more !” 


So palpable a coincidence is, to say the least 
of it, very curious. 


Tosacco.—Those who first thought of putting 
tobaceo dust up their noses were first laughed 
at, and then persecuted more or less. James I. 
of England wrote against snuff-takers a book 
entitled “ Miso-capnos.” Some years later 
Pope Urban VIII. excommunieated al) persons 
who took snuffin churches. The Empress Eli- 
zabeth thought it necessary to add something to 
the penalty of excommunication pronounced 
against those who used the black dust during 
divine service, and authorized the beadles to con- 
fiscate the snuff-boxes to their own use. Amu- 
rath IV. forbade the use of snuff under the pain 
of having the nose cut off. No useful plant 
could have withstood such attacks. If before 
this invention a man had been found to say: 
Let us seek the means of filling the coffers of the 
state by a voluntary tax ; let us set about selling 
something which everybody will use, and no one 
will like to. do without. In America there 
is a plant essentially poisonous; if from its 
leaves you extract.an empyreumatic oil, a single 
drop of it will cause an animal to die in horri- 
ble convulsions. Suppose we offer this plant for 
sale chopped up, or reduced to a powder. We 
will sell it very dear, and tell people to stuff the 
powder up their noses.” “ That is to say,” 
I suppose,“ you will force them to do so by 
law?” “Not a bit. I spoke of a voluntary 
tax. As to the portion we chop up, we will tell 
them to inhale it, and swallow a little of the 
smvke from it besides.” “ But it will kill them.” 
“No; they will become rather pale, perhaps 
feel giddy, spit blood, and suffer from colics, or 
have pains in the chest—that’s all. Besides, you 
know, although it has been often said that habit 
is second nature, people are not yet aware how 
completely man resembles the knife, of which 
the blade first, and then the handle had been 
changed two or three times. In man there is no 
nature left—nothing but habit remains. People 
will become like Mithridates, who had learnt to 
live on poisons. The first time that a man will 
smoke, he will feel sickness, nausea, giddiness, 
and colics ; but that will go off by degrees, and 
in time he will get so accustomed to it, that 
he will only feel such symptoms now and then 
—when he smokes tobacco that is bad, or too 
strong—or when he is not well, and in five or six 
other cases. Those who take it in powder will 
sneeze, have a disagreeable smell, lose the sense 
of smelling, and establish in their nose a sort of 
perpetual blister. “Then, I suppose it smells 
very nice?” “ Quite the reverse. It has a very 
unpleasant smell ; but, as I said, we'll sell it very 

» and reserve to ourselves the monopoly 
of it.” “ My good friend,” one would have said 
to any one absurd enough to hold a aimilar lan- 
guage, “nobody will envy you the privilege 
of selling a weed that no one will care to buy. 
You might as well open a shop and write on 
it: Kicks sold here; or, Such a-one sells blows 
wholesale and retail. You would find as many 
customers as for your poisonous weed.” Well ! 
who would have believed that the first speaker 
was right, and that the tobacco speculation 


| would answer perfectly ! 
| have written no satires against snuff, have had 








—— 





The kings of France 


no noses cut off, no snuff-boxes confiscated. 
Far from it. They have sold tobacco, laid on an 
| impost on noses, and given snuff-boxes to poets, 
| with their portraits on the lid, and diamonds all 
round. This little trade has brought them in 
I don’t know how many millions a year. The 
potatoe was far more difficult to popularize, and 


has still some adversaries —Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. 








—— 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Messrs. Arpueton have concluded an ar- 
rangement with ex-Senator Benton, for the 
publication of the political work upon which 
he is now engaged in his retirement. It will 
form a single volume of about 800 pages octavo ; 
and, although in the main a compilation of se- 
lections from the speeches of the author during 
the senatorial debates of the last thirty years, 
will, we understand, furnish a complete résumé 
of the political history of the country during 
that time, and include a great variety of matters 
derived from the personal connexions of Colonel 
Benton with the Democratic administrations 
and political organizations of the same era, and 
the experience which he has derived from his 
public life. In the preparation of the book he 
is receiving aid from several of his former col- 
leagues in the Senate, or who have been in 
the cabinets of Presidents Jackson and Van 
Buren ; and the result of the publication will be 
looked for with an interest beyond that which 
attaches to the ordinary works of politicians, 
from the peculiar characteristics of the author, 
and his strongly marked opinions, modes of 
thought and expression, and the cordiality of his 
sympathies and antipathies, which will probably 
be fully manifested in the pages of these politico- 
biographical memoirs. ‘The title of the work, 
which is not yet announced, will be “ Thirty 
Years in the Senate of the United States.” 

The Rev. Dr. Conant, of the University of 
Rochester, is engaged, it is said, in making a 
new translation of the Bible into English, with 
notes, and to appear in parts, commencing next 
autumn. Mr. Lewis Colton is to be the pub- 
lisher. 

Rozert Carter & Brorners are issuing a 
new edition of the whole works of Dr. John 
Owen, in sixteen 8vo. volumes of near 400 pages 
each. ‘The same house have nearly ready Rev. 
Andrew Bonar’s Commentary on Leviticus; a 
Collection of Prayers for Daily Family Wor- 
ship ; and Lectures on Evidences of Revelation, 
delivered before the University of Virginia. 

A new, enlarged, and improved edition of the 
“Index to Subjects Treated in the Principal 
Reviews, Magazines, &c.,” is in preparation for 
speedy publication. 

Several new volumes of the Scientific Portion 
of the United States’ Exploring Expedition in 
4to. ate in a promising state of forwardness. 
Conchology, by Dr. Gould, is in press—and the 
folio of plates.nearly finished. Fishes, under 
the superintendence of Agassiz, is in preparation 
—the plates of which are under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Drayton, and are nearly finished. 
« Ferns,” by Mr. Brackenridge, with the folio 
Atlas of illustrations, are quite ready for the 
press. 

Messrs. Horxtns, Brineman & Co., North- 
ampton, Mass., will publish in two or three 
weeks a new book compiled by Edward Hitch- 
cock, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst Col- 
lege, entitled “ The Power of Christian Benevo- 
lence, illustrated in the Life and Labors of Miss 
Mary Lyon;” late Principal of the Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary, South Hadley, Ms. 
It will be a 12mo. of about 450 pages, with four 
fine steel engravings. 

J. K. Fisner, Esq., has returned to his former 
rooms, at 179 Broadway, where he has for sale 
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in Venice, Parma, Rome, Florence, and Naples ; 
the originals by Titian, Corregio, Tintoretto, 
Paul Veronese, Raffaelle, and others. Mr. F. 
is well known to our community as one of the 
most active and elegant of our artists and 
friends of art. 

Larrincort, Gramso & Co. have in press, 
“The Human Body and its Connexion with Man, 
illustrated by the principal Organs,” by James 
Jobn Garth Wilkinson, Member of the Royal 
Collage of Surgeons of England. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 28TH OF JUNE TO THE 
12TH JULY. 


Banvard (Joseph).—Plymouth and the Pilgrims; or, 
Incidents of Adventure in the History of the First 
Settiers, 12mo0. pp. 238 (Boston, Gould & Lincoln). 

Collins (Mre.)—Table Receipts; adapted to Western 
Housewifery. Imo pp. 144 (New Albany, Ind., R. 
Nunemacher). 

Dana (R. H., Jr.) —The Seaman's Friend; containing 
a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, &c. 12mo., pp, 
225 (Boston, T. Groom & Co.) 

Damas (A.)—The Countess of Salisbury. 8vo. pp. 189 
(Suinger & Townsend). 

Familiar Science; or, the Scientific Explanation of 
Common Things. Edited by R. E. Peterson. 12mo. 
pp. 558 (Phila, R. E. Peterson). 

Fruits of Leisure; or, Essvys Written in the Intervals 
of Business, 12mo. pp. 133 (D. F. Randolph). 

Hague (Rev. W.)—Life and Character of Adoniram 
Judson. 8vo. pp. 38 (Boston, Gould & Lincoln) 

Hibbard (F. G.)—Palestine; its Geography and Bible 
History, 12mo. pp. 354 (Lane & Scott). 

How to Live in London; a Practical Guide to the 
British Capital, &c. By the late Editor of a 
London Journal, i8mo. pp. 108 (Adriance, Sherman 


& Co.) 

Peter (W.)—William Tell (from Schiller), and other 
Poeins. 3d edition. I8mo. (Phila, Lindsay & Bia- 
kiston). 

Rosenberg (C. G )—Jenny Lind in America. 12mo, pp. 
226 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Richardson (Maj.)—Ecarté; or, the Salons of Paris. 
8vo. pp. 206 (Dewitt & Davenport). 

Semmes (Lieut. R )—Service Afloat and Ashore during 
the Mexican War. 8vo. pp. 480 (Cincinnati, W. H. 
Moore). 

Sherburne (J. H.)—The Life and Character of John 
Pani Jones, a Captain in the United States Navy, 
during the Revolutionary War. By John Henry 
Sherburne. 2d edition. 8vo. pp. 408 (Adriance, 
Sherman & Co ) 

The Patriarchal Age; or, the Story of Joseph. 
pp. 342 (Phila., R. E. Peterson). 

Wordsworth (C.)—Memoirs of William Wordsworth. 
Edited by Henry Reed. Vol.2. 12mo. pp. 518 (Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Co.) 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 374, 12} Cts, 
CONTENTS. 


1, Thackeray and Dickens, Worth British Review. 

2. Education in Liberia, Boston Journal. 

2. Cunynghame’s Glimpse of the United States, 
tator. 

4. Brother Charles, Chambers'’s Journal. 

5. Wyld's Model Globe, Daily News. 

6. The Drying Process, Chambers’s Journal. 

7. The Bereaved Trombone, De. Do. 

8. Pigs and Pig- Worship, Tait's Magazine. 

9. A Moorish Execution, Buffale Commercial Ad- 


ertiser. 
10. The Value of Rubbish, Chambers's Journal. 
11. The Empire of Japan, Ezaminer. 
32. A Murderer’s Confession, Do. 
13. Companions of my Solitude, . 
14. Mr. Thackeray’s Second Lecture, Ezaminer. 
15. Martineau's History of the Peace, Spectater. 
16. Fortification of the Church, De. 
17. Turn of the Tide for Treland, Do. 
18. Indian Handicrafts, Chambers’s Journal. 
19. Correspondence of the Liviag Age. 


[er A New Volume has just commenced. 








Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LIT- 
TELL & Co., Boston, and sold by DEWI & DA- 
VENPORT, Tribune Buildings, New York. jy!2it 
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BOSTON, 
Have Just Published : 
THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY 
AND ITS CONNECTED SCIENCES. 
BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., 


President of Amherst College. 


One volume, 511 pages 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 





“ We commend it to all students, both of Theology and Geology, and to the general reader, 
as a volume of sound knowledge and attractiveness.”— Home Journal. 


“ Its author brings to his task a reputation second to none in this, and we doubt if it is surpassed 
by any, in other countries,”—-Hampshire Express. 


“ The work must prove a very acceptable one to all who would study the mysteries, and can 
appreciate the charms of Natural Theology.”—Phil. N. Am. and U. S. Gazette. 


“ Prepared with great ability and contains a mass of information nowhere else to be found in 


the same compass.”— Baltimore American. 


“ Tt bears on every page the impress of the deep thought, the learned faith, and the scrutinizing 
knowledge of the author,—will be read with interest by all.’—Baltimore Patriot. 


“ We earnestly commend this valuable volume to all our readers.”—Christian Register. 


“For intense interest and solemnity, this surpasses any similar production we have ever read. 
He has brought to bear a mass of facts, and a chain of logical deductions, such as no candidly 
intelligent mind can put aside in unbelief.”—Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 


“To many people this handsome volume will be of general service.”— Boston Post. 


“ The fruit of thirty years’ devotion to Geology and Religion by a scholar and a Christian.” — 


New Eng. Relig. Herald. 
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SECOND LIST 


Or 


VIRGINIA BOOKS. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 
Richmond, Va., 
Offers for sale in any quantity: 


MUNFORD'S REPORTS OF CASES determined 
in the Court of Appeals of Virginia, from 1810 to 1820, 
3805 pages, 6 vols., 8vo., sheep, $36. 

RANDOLPH’S REPORTS OF CASES determined 
in the Court of A is of Virginia, from 1825 to 1827, 
2823 pages, vols. 3, 4, 5, and 6, 8vo., sheqp, at $4. 


CASES DECIDED IN THE GENERAL COURT 
of Virginia, chiefly relating to the Penal Laws, from 
1789 to 1826, 1016 pages, 2 vols., 8vo., sheep, $7. 

HALL’S DIGESTED INDEX TO THE VIRGINIA 
Reports from Washington, 1790, to Leigh, 1831, 1125 
pages, 2 vols. 8vo., sheep, $3. 

BRANCH & HENINGS’ COLLECTION OF 
Maxims, Rutes, Definitions, and Sayings in Law and 
Equity, 168 pages, 8vo. calf, $1. 

CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUED, AND CONSTI- 
tations Vindicated, by Jno. Taylor, of Caroline, Vir- 
ginia, 344 pages, 8vo. sheep back, $1 25. 

GARDEN'S ANECDOTES OF THE AMERICAN 
Revolution, second series, 240 pages, !2mo. sheep back, 
62 cents. 

WELLS'S FAMILY COMPANION; or, Book of 
Rare and Useful Receipts, 96 pages, 1$mo. paper, 25 
cents. 

THE LAWS OF GOOD BREEDING; or, the Sci- 
ence of Etiquette, 72 pages, 12mo. paper, !2 cents. 


Books will be sent by mail, free of postage, to all who 
wiil remit the price. 


In Press: 


WYTHE’S AND BARRADAL’S VIR- 
.  GINIA REPORTS. 
ALSO, 
JEFFERSON’S NOTES ON VIRGINIA. 
Jy5 2 








NEW BOOKS. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this day, 


MACLISE’S ANATOMY.—PART IV. 


SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
By JOSEPH MACLISE. 
PART IV. 


Containing Plates 47 to 62, beautifully colored. 
Large Imperial Quarto. Price $2 00. 

In consequence of the time required for the increased 
number of plates in this work, it cannot be completed 
in the Four Parts originally . The one now 
issued completes the number of plates ised at first. 
The remainder will shortly be as Part Fifth, 
price only One Dollar, when the whole will be Issued 
in one large imperial quarto volume, containing over 
ie magnificent plates, many of them the size of 





Number 43 for July, 1851, of 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
By AAG HARE, M.D. 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 

Price $5 per annum. 


ee 


Nnmber 103 for July, 1851, of the 
MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. . 


. When the subscription to the American Jour- 
=e Medical Jciences (Five. Dollars) is puid in 
vance, the Medical News and Library er 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP. 





The Sebecriber having this day associated with him WILLIAM H. OLCOTT and EDWIN KNAPP in 
THE BOOK AND STATIONERY BUSINESS, 
Will continue the same with them, under the firm of JOHN M. COOPER & Co. 


Savannah, June 2, 1851. 
Ws. H. OLCOTT, 
EDWIN KNAPP. 


~SANDERS'S OLLEN 
 -#HEG. PECK & 








JOHN M. COOPER. 





REFS FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


PPL LPP 


THEO. BLISS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL PUSLISH WITHOUT DELAY, A NEW EDITION OF 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


BASED ON 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD, 


Being an Enlarged and {mproved Plan, cvlculated to insure Facility in Conversation ; together with an 
Analytical Knowledge of the Language. 


BY C. J. HUBERT SANDERS. 





Recently Published, the- Twentieth Edition of 
SILLIMAN’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 


OLNEY’S UNITED STATES HISTORY. New Revisep Eprrion. 


== 
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To Teachers, School Directors, and Heads 
of Families. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE: 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION OF 
COMMON THINGS. 


EDITED BY R. E. PETERSON, 
Member of the Academy of Natural Science of 
Philadelphia. 


This work is well worth the attention of all who 
are interested in the instruction of youth. 


{From Prof. W. H. Allen, President of Girard College 
for Orphans, Phitadel phia.) 
Grrarp CoLttecr, May 6, 1851. 
Rosert E. PeTrrson: 
Dear Sir,—I beg leave to tender my thanks for your 
courtesy in sending me a copy of “ Familiar Science.” 
Ihave read parts of each division of the work, and 


have been pleased with the precision of the questions, 
and the accuracy of the answers. The book is not 


miliar to the mind, and applied to common 
things. I consider the book a valuable contribution to 
our weans of instruction in schools, and hope to see it 
ilea'alea, whe “y Shen neta pu conte te 
‘am who are now y y 
questions oi he ae philosophers of their house- 


holds, will do | to procure a copy and avoid saying 
so often, “ J do not know.” 
1 remaio truly yours, 


introduced ic 
8 throughout the United States. The work is 
well got up, large type, fine white paper, well bound in 


1 vol, 12mo, 558 pages, price 75 cents. 
A Deduction made to Teachers. 
In ordering the work, be careful to give the right 
name, “* Familiar Science,” edited by R. E. Peterson. 
Published and for sale by 


ROBT. E. PETERSON, 
Corner Fifth and Arch streeta, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
For sale in New York by Clark, Austin & Co., Roe 
Lockwood & Son, and Sam. Kaynor; in Boston by J. P. 

. Jewitt & Co, nnd Burnham & Bros. ; in Albany b 
E.H. Pease & Co.; in Baltimore by J. W. Bond t 

Co. ; jyl23t 


.) 





THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

* This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued by A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late rt H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 


lative to spinning in all its departments and relations.” 
—WNorth American. 


“ A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 


“Those engaged in this important branch of useful 
art, will find this work invaijuable in their business.”— 
Evening Bulletin. 





NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. In one volume, 
price 88 cts. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
year. In | volume, price $1. 


THE MANOUPACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
practice and principle of working and making Steel. 
By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c. Complete in one 
volume. 


* A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and irou, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkors, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. Theman of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 
book.” — Arthur's Home Gazette. 

“ We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all interested in iron 
work,” — American. 

“Tt is illustrated by figures explanatory of apparatus 
aod machinery.” —North American. jyltu 


Great Mechanical Work. 


Will shortly be published. 


| THE PRACTICAL MODEL 
| CALCULATOR 


Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manufacturer 
of Engine-Work, Naval Architect, 
Miner, and Millwright. 


By OLIVER BYRNE, 


Civil, Military, and Mechanical Engineer ; Compiler and 
itor of the Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine- 
ork, and Engineering. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS, 
Forming, when completed, one large Volume octavo. 
Part I. nearly ready. 


This will be one of the best and most practical works, 
on the subjects of which it treats, which has issued from 
the press. It comprehends practical illustrations, and 
every variety of arithmetical exempiification of the ma- 
chinery and processes employed in every art and in every 
description of manufacture. It is the result of great pro- 
fessional talent, experience, and judgment; indeed, the 
labor and experience of an active life, devoted to the 
Mathematical and Mechanical Arts and Sciences, is now 
presented to the public, and will be found worthy of their 
support. 

From the interest that is attached at the present time 
to all that pertains to Mechanics and Engincering, we 
have no doubt but that this work will be considered a 
valuable aid to the acquirement of practical professional 


knowledge. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
(Successor to E. L. Carry) Pustisuer, 
jeer PHILADELPHIA. 


TUCKERMAN’S 


Characteristics of Literature. 
. SECOND SERIES. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Christian Examiner. 


“In the volume before us, eleven distinguished literary 
names stand as the exponents of the same number of de- 
partments of mental exercise and power. ‘Thus, Manzoni 
represents the Novelist; Steele, the Censor; Humboldt, 
the Naturalist ; Madame de Sévigné, the Correspondent ; 
Horne Tooke, the Philologist; Wilson, the Magazine- 
Writer; Talfourd, the Dramatist; Beckford, the Travel- 
ler; Hazlitt, the Critic; Everett, the Orator; Godwin, the 
Reformer. We have found the author eminently just and 
tolerant in his criticisms. He has no narrow prejudices 
to serve, no exclusive principles to maintain. We can 
commend this and his former volume as very valuable 
and instructive additions to the increasing library of es- 


sayists ” 
From Harpers’ New Monthly. 


“They are written in the style of polished elegance and 
graceful oes which has given the author such a high 
re with most cultivated readers. Free from ex- 
travagance of conception or diction, pervaded with a tone 
of natural and manly feeling, and thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the best literary productions, they claim a fa- 
vorable reception from the pablic on the ground of their 
purity of taste, their refinement of —— and their 
genial and appreciative F amen es of criticism. The 
essays on Humboldt and Horne Tooke, in particular, are 
ina high degree and suggestive, and present a 
very favorable specimen of a kind of discursion in which 
the author excels. 


From the N. Y. Christian Enquirer. 


“ The plan promises to unite the instructiveness of the 
essay with the interestof biography. The execution well 
sustains the plan ; and the volume before us is full of va- 
luable information and sensible thought, in language 
always choice, and often eloquent.” 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


“There is an air of scholarly refinement and repose 
about Mr. *s writings which commends them to 
persons of delicate literary taste. His remarks are for the 
most part original, and always worthy of attention.” 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 

“ Few writers are more at home in the department of 
iT history, and none that we can now recall, glide 
more through its luxuriant windings, or bring back 
more pleasent fruits of their excursions.” 








LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
jos uf 


PHILaDELPalas. 








THE LITER 


ARY WORLD. 
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_ [July 12. 






Pe i 


“WORLD. 


A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres New 
original comments upon and abstracts o: 


for every one who would keep pace 
ew Books, articles upon topics of the da 


with the uctions of the times; including, } 
pee ny yt ed pn a hm 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arta, &c. 


REPORTS OF 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of 


PROCEEDINGS 


of interest), as the American Ethnolo Society, the American 


Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society. &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


REVIEWS, 
with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. | 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


Foreign Journals. 


SKETCHES 
at home and abroad. 


OF SOCIETY. 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &. A great variety of 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages éach, at the price of Turee Dotiars per annum, 


4to., maki 
e in advance. ™ 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 
3" All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
109 Nassav srrzzt, N, Y. 





NOTICES OF 


pean evidence of tasking a, well-furnished and diligent minds. 
standard in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 
‘@ can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in way bagnemeay lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into house, than 
the Literary World.” 
irer, Feb. 23d, 1850. 


N in part ot rbroad land ho takes the Literary 
, in an our Ww es 

S wekaod sou bealaaters dvamnetees n’ the rege of Se existence of any 
with the critical guidance by this journal, ever send 


and fearlessly to report. Take it 
Seated aiuduan af exam &f SnD EEE a aia t. It 
, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


cations of the day, as a means for ng ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business apare little or wo time for regular or systematic reading, it offers 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to its pages afford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from the multitudes being pub- 


g 


possess 
library and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
supporter of the “ World.” 


Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.) 
The Li World has passed through the most trying period of its existence, 
has been steadily gaining in genie favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles of New York, and we do not 
to say that no men are more competent to fil! the place they oetupy. 


THE PRESS. 
[From the Newark Daily 


A journal that ought to be in the hands of every family tha ‘ould keep itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 

[Krom the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 1€5v _ 

The Literary World, a journal of American and foreign | edited by the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and it to be every family that 
can afford the gratification. No other paper s its range sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the J.iterary World would be the last paper we would 
offer up as a sucrifice to . The young man who wishes to his mind 


From the 
Is eminently «journal forthe timos, making teord every incident within it 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 
[From the Gloucester 
If you care to keep continually informed of what is in great world ™ 
Literature, Art, M and the reserve only dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the World. 
From the London mage BN 
The Literary World, a periodical issued st New York, wh ves.a more vivid, 
progress of ture, y 


[From the New York Courier.) 
“It is an admirable paper, d every successive number Contains proofs of the purpow 


of the editors to make it better 


From the Louisville Journal.) 
<i dnctad wis winy aelloh sem eiead aahaane 





From the Picayune.) 
staan comedians tneny wauliigtae enalaall'e aiieanpsas (apes. 














_ GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 ‘WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 

Year-Book of Facts for 1851. 
ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 


Or, Year-Boox or Facts in Science anv Arr. 
Exhibiting the most Important oe me and Improve- 
6 ments in 
Mechanics Useful Arts, Nataral Philosophy, Chemis- 
wy, ete Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, é&c, 
Together with a List of recent Scientific Publications; a 
Classified List. of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent 
Scientific Men; an Index of important Papers in 
Scientific Journals, Reports, &e. 
Epirep sy DAVID A. WELLS, A.M., 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 


Axp GEORGE BLISS, Jr. 
Price in cloth, $1 25; puper covers, +1. 


The second volume of this popular work for 1851 is 
published in w handsome duodecime form, 448 8, with 
a fine- engraved likeness ‘of Prof. Billiman. Those remit- 
ting one dollar will be entitled toa copy of the work, in 
paper, per mail, without expense. 


Miller’s New Book. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By HUGH MILLER. 
With an elegant Likeness. of the Author. 
Price One Dollar. 


FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
Or, tHe..AsTeroteris or Stromness. 
By HUGH MILLER. 


From the Third London Edition. With IWustrations, and 
a Memvir of the Author. $1. 
BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE ; 
OR, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


By HUGH MILLER. 
From the Foarth Lendon Edition. Illustrated. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 
CUMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

By ARNOLD GUYON, 

Prof. of Geography and History, Neuchatel. 
Translated from the French, by Professor UC. C. Fxuton. 
With Hlustrations. 


New Revised Edition. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY ; 
TOUCHING THE STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES OF ANIMALS. 
With IMlustrations. For Schools and Colleges. 
Part 1.—Comparative Physiology. 


By L. AGASSIZ AND A. A. GOULD. 
fa os 


_. IN PRESS, 
And will.soon be Published. 
THE NATURAL- HISTORY. OF THE HU- 


jw Sprcres. By Charles Hamilton Smith. With a 


eg! Abstract of the, Views of Blumenbach, 
Prichard, Bachman, z, and other Authors of 


le ts ; ot 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; ‘or, 
Incidents of Adventure in’ the History of the First 
_ With Hinstrations. By Kev. Joseph Ban- 


vard, of , ’ 

ACOMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 
the Philippians; also, A Commentary on the 
Epistie of James. By Dr. A. Neander. 

CYCLOPADIA OF ANECDOTES OF LI- 
terattre and the Fine Arts: containing a Copious and 

Selection of Aneedotes of the various Forms of 
Literature, of the Arts, of Architecture, Engra 


Music, Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, and of the 
most celebrated Literary Characters and Artists of 


different Countries and. Ages. et 
CYCLOPADIA, OF “SCIENTIFC ANEC- 
dotes ; containing a Selection 





AND 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





A. $. BARNES & 00.’S 
“LATE PUBLICATIONS: 


GILLESPIE (Professor Wm. M.) on Roads and Railroads. 
1 vol. 8vo, 4th Edition, $1 50. 

“A complete manual for the plank and railroad 

builder.” 

Mansfield (Edward D.) on American Education. 
12mo., $1 25. 

“ A work of great practical value to every intelligent 

American.” 

PAGE'S (David) Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
vol. I2mo., $1 25. 

“It is a grand book; and | thank heaven that you have 

written it.”— Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to the Author. 

COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Deck and Port; or, Incidents 
of a Cruise to California. 1 vol, 12mo., 81 MO. 

“ Every page is full of glowing thoughts, pure morals, 

pry beautiful aphorisms—a book that never will be out of 
ate.”’ 


1 vol 


1 


With numerous illustrations. 
MANSFIELD’S (Edward D 
War. 1 vol. 12mo. 


1 vol. 12meo., $1 50. 
History of the Mexican 
With maps and engravings, 


$1 25. 
“The most authentic work published in this country.” 
MANSFLELD’S (Edward D.) Life of Ger. Winfield Scott. 
} yo). 12mo. With illustrations, $1 25. 
“ The reading of this book warms the blood like wine.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) Democracy in Ameri- 
ca. } vol. &vo. (2 vols, in one), $2 50. 
“No writer, before or since, has made so profound an 
analysis of our [netitutions as De'Tocqueville.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) American Lastitutions. 
1 vol. 12mo., $1 25. 
“The profound insight of our democratic institutions 
— this essay displays, is the admiration of thinking 
minds.” 
LADY WILLOUGHBY : Diary of a Danghter, Wife, and 
Mother in the Sixteenth Century. 63 cents. 
“ A most remarkable work, which we read some time 
ago in the original English shape, with great delight.” 
POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND IMAGINATION : by 
Frances and Metta Fuller. $1 50 
“ Twin gems, fit to sparkle in the most regal tiara that 
literature has yet won in any part of the American conti- 
nent.’ 
DOR. CHEEVER’S CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 1 volume 
12meo., 75 cents, 
“ A selection of hymns, with tunes, appropriately de- 
signed for social and family worship.” 
BARTLETT'S (Prof. W. H. C) Natural Philosophy 
Vol. Ist, $3. 
** A College Text-Book on Mechanics” 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S Book Keeping, by single and 
double entry. New Edition, 75 cents. 
WRIGHT'S (A. D.) Analytical Orthography. 25 cents. 
NUTHEND'S (Charlies) Dictation Exercises. 20 cents. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Ship and Shore. | volume 


12mo , $1 25. 
MARTIN (James H.) Orthoepist. 38 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Fourth Render. 75 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Rhetorical Reader. 84 cents. 
In Press. 


COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Land and Lee. 

COLTON'S (Rev. Walter) The Sea and the Sailor. 

PARKER'S (Richard G.) 1st, 24, and 3d Renders, 
my 24 tf 51 John street, New Vork. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
669 Broapway, opposite Bonp sr., 
NEW YORK, 





X6°To Boox Boyers in InreRr1orR Towns :—On and 
after July 1, 1851, Bourn Books not weighing more than 
32 ounces, can be sent through the mail to all parts of the 
Union, atthe following pre-paid rates : 

One cent for every ounce weight for any distance not 
exceeding 500 miles ; for any distance over 500 miles and 
not exceeding 1,500 miles, double those rates ; for any dis- 
tance exceeding !,500 miles and not exceeding 2,500 miles, 
treble those rates, &c., &c. ;—2) per cent. added to the cost 
of the Book will, as a general rule, pay the postage on the 
first specified distance; 40 per cent. on the second ; 60 per 
cent on the third. 

Orpers From THe Country for any work in the vari- 
ous departments of Religious and Standard Literature, will 
have prompt attention. je28 3t 


ENGRAVING 


E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satiefaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Patton street, 
~ jy203m New York. 
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COLTON'S (Rev. Walter) Three Years in California.|; . : 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufaectar- 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these weil known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the ‘Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 


Desires to Caution the Public against the 





ers of Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and chardeter of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating. Numbers, as wis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 
None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), rue Pens are nor made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 


Government Books, Documents, 


AND 


Official Military Works. 


TAYLOR & MAURY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
WASHINGTON CITY, 


Can supply any orders for WORKS OF AN OFFICIAL 
CHARACTER issued at the Seat of Government. 
Having been appointed agents for the sale of Military 
Books published by authority of the War Department, 

they now offer, 
HE U.S. CAVALRY TACTICS. 3 vols. illus. price 


$3 scarce). 

WATNE'S WORD EXERCISE. $1, 

THE ORDNANCE MANUAL. 82. 

SCOTT’S INFANTRY TACTICS. $2 50. 

CROSS’S MILITARY LAWS. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN FIELD ARTILLERY—Horse 
and Foot. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 

M’COMB’S COURTS MARTIAL. 

COOPER'S TACTICS : 

ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER. 

ARMY REGULATIONS, &c.. &c. 

*,* TayLor & Maury will be pleased to receive con- 
signments of new publications from any bookselling 
houses, and would refer to the chief publishers in the large 
cities, j2) 2m 
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NOW READY. 


FRUITS OF LEISURE; 


ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. 


By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


One ye. 12ino, 50 cents. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 


Contents of the First Part-—On Practical Wisdom— 
Aids to Contentment—On Self-Discipline—On our Judg- 
ments of other Men—On the Exercise of Benevolence— 
Domestic Rule—Advice—Secresy. 

Second Part.—On the Education of a Man of Business 
—On the Choice and M ntof Agents—On the 
Treatment of Applicants—Interviews—Of Councils and 
Commissions—Party Spirit. \ 


“ A volume remark for compact thought, and pun- 
gent exhibition of duty in active life.” 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
669 Broapway, 


jB3t Opposite Bond st. 








und Mechanicat Artix, and of their arost 
distinguished Votaries. By Kazlitt Arvine, A.M., au- 
thor of canto of Moral and Religious Anec- 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOP DIA OF 
Biblical ! Conder he lk: 
roe tit. With bard yarn By 
KITTO’S HISTORY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
graphy of Palestine. je at 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 





Tux subscribers have just received by the Franklin, a large assortment of 


PARIS, TOULOUSE, MADRID, BARCELONA, AND BURGOS 


EDITIONS OF 


GEOGRAFIA, ASTRONOMICA, ARITMETICA, MITOLOGIA, Etc 


SPANISH SCHOOL BOOKS; 


Embracing the most popular works in the following branches of Education: 


HISTORY, ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, MYTHOLOGY, 
GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, RHETORIC, LOGIC, READING BOOKS, &c. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Book Store, 


_ my3l 


411 BROADWAY. — 








NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 





Traveller's and ‘T'ourist’s 
GUIDE 


THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, CANADA, &c. 


CONTAINING THE 
ROUTES OF ome BY STEAMBOAT, STAGE, 
ND CANAL; 


Together with Fea of, and Routes to, the Princi- 
pal Places of Fashionable and Healthful Resort ; 
with other Valaable tof rmation. 


ACCOMPARIED BY 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND AUTHENTIC 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Including California, Oregon, &c., and a Map of 
the Island of Chaba. 
By W. WILLIAMS. 


The 





BALDWIN’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
Ninth edition, with Supplement. 
LORD AND LADY HARCOURT ; 


OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITY. 
By Caruertine Sincrair. 





NEW DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.) 
INCLUDING A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
Uniform with Byron and Moore. 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
. WOMAN’S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches 





. from the Life Around Us. 

2. MARRISD LIFE; its Shadows and Sun- 
shine. 

it. THE TWO WIVES ; or, Lost and Won. 

4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, 
“ He Doeth all Things Well.” 

5. HOME SCENES. 

6. STORIES for YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 





MECHANICS 


FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MA- 
CHINIST ; bre ENGINEER AND 
HITECT : 


Containing the tec of Mechanics applied to Ma- 
chinery of American Models, Steam-Engines, Water- 
works, Navigation, Bridge-building, &c., &c. 

By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Manufacture of Iron,’ and other 
Scientific Treatises. 


Illustrated by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo vol. 
Just Pablished and for Sale by 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


j7 8t 


| Comprehensive Summary 
|OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Second Edition, in one vol. 12mo. half roan, 
Price Fifty Cents. 





| This Popular School Book comprises ab epitome of 
HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, é&c., &c., 
on the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 
BY RICHMAL MANGNALL. 


Adapted to the use of —- Schools, and the general 
reader. 





“I have rarely met with a work with which I am so 
much pleased. In my opinion it ought te be used in every 
Grammar School in the City and County,—yes, and the 


United States.” 
ANSON V. PARSONS, 
Judge of Court of Common Pleas for Phila. Co. 





Resouver,—That the Comrprenensive Summary be 
introduced as a Class Book in the Public Schools of this 
District, 

ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, 
Sec. Board of Controllers First School District 
of Pennsylvania, 
E. 8. JONES & Co., Publishers, 
8. W. cor. 4th and Race streets, 
PHiLADELPRLIA. 





E, 8. J. & Co, will Publish early in July, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES, 


Compiled from recent Publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in England, and adapted to 
the United States, 


With Notes by the American editor. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW ig Fae ag of = following 
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Houses: gt So én rps E. Grams ; 
Lindsay lakiston ; Moore ; ppincott, ram 
& Co.; Phillips, Sam & Co.; & 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin. 
coin, E. H. Pease & Co., ke. Hek on hand a supply 
of all the e 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only. The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice many valuable 

ished not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supption 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and we & may rely on 
the bed lowest prices for cash, or cash at end of each 
mont 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Soake es Se eee *s lowest cash prices not excepting 
— of the of 


Cliff street. 
Bak eens who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
won 
published the they would be in 


sending him a few copies as soon as 
troduced to the notice of the 
Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5tf 





eeps 
blications of the houses in Italics, of those | 





McNICOL & 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE 1 EXPRESS, 


38 Wall street, New York, 
and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool. 
PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS oF 
EUROPE. 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 

Parties in the United States receiving goods, Parcels, 
Picture, Books, or any description of Merchandise fro 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities and seaports of Europe. 

They also tender their services to Lmporters in general 
in this city, in the transaction of all business connected 
with the Sustom House, in a and clearing every 
description of Merchandise, and matters pertaining 
thereto. From long European and American experience, 
they are enabled to offer such facilities as will insure the 
greatest ble despatch. Importers of other cities may 
rely on their goods being forwarded according to instruc- 
tion, and when more convenient to make their payments 
at home, we will draw for the amount of duties, &c., fur 
which only the charge for collection will be added. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business jn- 
trasted with us, with the most economical charges, and 


an satisfaction guaranteed. 
je7 6m McNICOL, 38 Wall street, N.Y. 
Just Published. 


NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by nomercus Engravings. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of gaat enn Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
mlitf 





New York, March 10, 1851 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Just received from Paris per “ Humboldt,” 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF 


STANDARD FRENCH AUTHORS. 


The portable and ont Paris editions, including the 
Titings of 


ALEX. DUMAS, EUGENE SUE, PAUL FEVAL. 
COUSIN, LAMARTINE, GEORGE SAND, PAUL 
DE KOCK, REYBAUD, BALZAC, VILLEMAIN, 
MOLIERE, CORNEILLE, ROUSSEAU, MAD. DE 
STAEL, RABELAIS, KACINE, PASCAL, BE- 





RANGER, &e., &o., &c. 
For sale by Cc. RD, 
Late Bartlett & Welford, 
BooxsenLer AND ImPpoRTER, 
je8 3t 7 Astor House, Broadway. 





Wren COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS—New Epition—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street, Phila ish this 


fone 
June 90, 1851. jy5 3m 





